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PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY. 

{Inscription  for  the  couch,  still  preserved,  on  which  he  passed  the  last  night  'of  his'life.) 
By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

'Twixt  those  twin  worlds, — the  world  of  Sleep,  which  gave 
No  dream  to  warn — the  tidal  world  of  Death, 
Which  the  earth's  sea,  as  the  earth,  replenisheth,— 
Shelley,  Song's  orient  sun,  to  breast  the  wave, 
J  Rose  from  this  couch  that  morn.     Ah  !  did  he  bra\e 

t.  Only  the  sea  ? — or  did  man's  deed  of  hell 

Engulf  his  bark  'mid  mists  impenetrable  ?  .  .  . 
No  eye  discerned,  nor  any  power  might  save. 

When  that  mist  cleared,  O  Shelley  !  what  dread  veil 
Was  rent  for  thee,  to  whom  far-darkling  Truth 
Reigned  sovereign  guide  through  thy  brief  ageless  youth  ? 

Was  the  Truth  thy  Truth,  Shelley  ?— Hush  !     All-Hail, 

Past  doubt,  thou  gav'st  it  ;  and  in  Truth's  bright  sphere 

Art  first  of  praisers,  being  most  praised  here. 


ELEaaONIC  VERSIC3N 
AVAJLABll    ^.^ 


TO    THE    SPIRIT    OF    KEATS. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Great  soul,  thou  sittest  with  me  in  my  room. 
Uplifting  me  with  thy  vast,  quiet  eyes. 
On  whose  full  orbs,  with  kindly  lustre,  lies 

The  twilight  warmth  of  ruddy  ember-gloom  : 

Thy  clear,  strong  tones  will  oft  bring  sudden  bloom 
Of  hope  secure  to  him  who  lonely  cries. 
Wrestling  with  the  young  poet's  agonies. 

Neglect  and  scorn,  which  seem  a  certain  doom  : 

Yes  !  the  few  words  which,  like  great  thunder-drops. 
Thy  large  heart  dowTi  to  earth  shook  doubtfully. 
Thrilled  by  the  inward  lightning  of  its  might. 
Serene  and  pure,  like  gushing  joy  of  light, 
Shall  track  the  eternal  chords  of  Destiny 
After  the  moon-led  pulse  of  ocean  stops. 
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The  Keats-Shelley 
Memorial  Matinees  to  be 
given  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  on  June  25th  and 
28th,  will  count  among  the 
most  interesting  and  the 
most  important  events  of 
the  London  season.  Their 
Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  are  to  be  present 
at  one  of  the  Matinees ; 
the  list  of  patrons  com- 
prises many  of  the  most 


&  D.  Dvwney. 

H.R.H.  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll. 


[)  r  o  m  i  n  e  n  t  leaders  in 
present-day  art,  literature 
and  society,  including 
H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  who  is  President 
of  the  Committee,  and 
the  Marchioness  of 
Crewe  and  Mrs.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  who  are 
Vice-Presidents. 


It  is  eminently  fitting 
that  also  among  the 
patrons  should  be  The 
Marquis      Imperiali,     the 


'^."' 


Photo  by  Madame  Lallie  Charles. 

The  Marchioness  of  Cre^ve. 


Photo  hy  Val  UEitran%e. 

Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 
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The    Marquis    ImperialJ, 
the  Italian  Ambassador. 


Italian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  and  Sir  Rennell  Redd,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  for  it  was  the  timely  inter- 
vention of  a  group  of  American  citizens,  who  elected 
Sir  Rennell  Rodd  their  chairman  and  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  King  of  Italy,  that  resulted  in 
securing  the  house  in  which  Keats  died  at  Rome 
as  a  permanent  Memorial  to  the  poet  ;  and  so  far 
most  of  the  money  towards  paying  off  the  debt 
on  the  house  has  come  from  America. 


Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  ha^'e  promised  to 
attend  the  first  matinee,  and  Sir  John  Shelley  will 
be  present,  as  representative  of  the  Shelley  family. 


The  matinees  will  commence 
composed  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Bax,  and  the  recital  by 
Miss  Genevieve  Ward 
of  seven  stanzas  from 
"Adonais." 


with    a    prelude 


I'koto  by  E.  O.  llofpl. 


The    Hon.    Whitelaw    Reid, 
the  American  Ambassador. 


serpine  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Pelly  and  of  Pluto  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Weguelin,  and  Sir  Hubert  Parry  will 
himself  conduct  the  performance  of  his  work. 


Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  will  recite  Keats's  great 
narrative  poem,  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  for  which 
a  prelude  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor, 
and  the  recital  will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
tableaux,  arranged  by  Mr.  Lyall  Swete.  This  will 
be  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  only  appearance  on  the 
London  stage  this  season. 


Keats's  "Where  be  ye  going,  you  Devon  maid  ?  " 
and  "  Think  not  of  it,  sweet  one,  so,"  will  be  recited 
by  Miss  Ellen  Terry  ;  and  Madame  Kirkby  Lunn 
will  sing  Shelley's  "  When  Passion's  Trance  "  and 
"  The  Widow  Bird." 


The  Marchioness  of  Crewe 
has  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  preparations  for  the 
matinee  performances,  and 
with  Miss  Ina  Pelly  has 
arranged  the  tableau  for 
Shelley's  "  Song  of  Proser- 
pine while  gathering  flowers 
on  the  Plains  of  Enna," 
for  which  and  for  the  dance 
of  attendant  maidens  the 
music  has  been  specially 
composed  by  Sir  Hubert 
Parry.     The    part   of    Pro- 


Mr.  E.  S.  Willard,  in  the 
classic  garb  of  ancient 
Greece,  will  recite  Keats's 
"  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn," 
amid  scenery  that  has  been 
arranged  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema  and  painted 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Harker. 


Keats's  "  La  Belle  Dame 
Sans  Merci  "  will  be  recited 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Austin  as 
the  Knight,  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Ranalow  as  a 
Woodman. 


Photo  by  Elliott 


Sir    Rennell     Rodd,    G-C.V.O.. 
British  Ambassador  at  Rome. 


Miss  Marie  Lohr,  in  a 
charming  forest  glade  scene, 
is  to  recite  Shelley's  "  Ode 
to  a  Skylark." 


A  liuiidrcd  years  ago  next 
montli  Shelley  appeared  side 
by  side  with  DanielO'Connell, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin, 
to  address  a  meeting,  ami 
the  following  is  a  contem- 
porary report  of  his  speech  : 
"  Towards  the  close  of  tl:  .■ 
meeting  a  slender  Englisli 
youth,  with  mild  blue  eyes, 
supported  a  resolution  in 
measured  terms,  and  met 
with  a  curiously  variegated 
reception.  Cheered  for  his 
blunt  expression  of  good- 
will towards  a  downtrodden 
people,  he  was  hissed  for  his 
contemptuous  reference  to 
Christian  dogma."  Nowa- 
days we  know  that  Shelley's 
"atheism"  was  not  a  dis- 
belief in  God,  but  in  the 
crude  orthodox  conception 
of  God. 


We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  authors  who  have  con- 
tributed articles  and  poems  to 
this  Souvenir ;  to  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton,  and  Messrs.  Chatto 
&  Windus,  who  kindly 
allow  us  to  reprint  Swin- 
burne's poem  on  the  Death 
of  Trelawmy;  to  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson  and  Mr.  John  Lane 
for  permission  to  reprint 
Mr.  Benson's  Sonnet  on 
Keats  from  the  volume  of  his 
collected  poems  ;  to  Messrs. 
Ellis  for  permission  to  reprint 
the  two  sonnets  by  Rossetti : 
and  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  for 
permitting  us  to  republisii 
Mr.  Hale  \\liite's  article  on 
Shelley  from  Macmillan  s 
Magazine.  For  much  help 
with  the  illustrations  our 
thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  H. 
Buxton  Forman  ;  Mr.  Roger 
Ingpen;  Mr.  B.  W.  Matz ; 
Mr.  A.  Rischgitz  ;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Doubleday,  Chief  Librarian 
of  the  Hampstead  Central 
Public  Library ;  and  to  Mr.  C. 
W.  F.  Goss,  Chief  Librarian 
of  the  Bishopsgate  Institute. 


The  valuable  collection  of 
Keats  relics  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
to  the  Hampstead  Libraries 
is  now  on  permanent  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Hampstead 
Central  Public  Library,  and 
is  the  subject  of  an  admirable 
illustrated  handbook  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  E.  Doubleday . 


,byi-:.o  Hofi-i.     Sir  Lawrence  Alma=Tadeina, 


Pinto  by  EtHott  &  Fry. 


Sir  Hubert  Parry. 


Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman 
has  edited  several  editions 
of  the  works  of  Keats  and 
Shelley,  and  written  biogra- 
phies of  both  ;  he  has  edited 
also  the  Letters  of  Keats  to 
Fanny  Brawnc  ;  the  Letters 
of  Keats ;  and  editions  of 
Keats  and  Shelley  in  Dent's 
Temple  Classics.  Mr. 
William  Jlichael  Rossetti  is 
another  famous  editor  of 
both  Shelley  and  Keats,  and 
has  written  an  admirable 
biography  of  the  latter. 
There  is  Professor  Dowden's 
monumental  Life  of  Shelley  ; 
William  Sharp's  monograph 
in  the  Great  Writers  Series, 
and  Addington  Symonds's  in 
the  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series ;  and  there  are  of 
course  the  earlier  and  invalu- 
able memoirs  and  records  of 
Lady  Shelley,  Trelawny, 
Jledwin,  and  Jefferson  Hogg. 
For  a  fine  study  of  certain 
aspects  of  Shelley's  poetry 
one  should  go  to  W.  B. 
Yeats's  "  Ideas  of  Good 
and  Evil." 


y.'.u.'^  i,  L.  o. 


Mr.  S.  Ccleridge=Taylor. 


But  it  is  impossible  here 
to  give  any  adequate  list  of 
the  books  and  essays  that 
have  been  written  on  Shelley 
and  Keats.  The  later  bio- 
graphies mentioned  above 
have  largely  superseded 
Monckton  ililnes's  (Lord 
Houghton's)  Life  and  Letters 
of  Keats,  but  that  earliest 
biography  will  always  be 
valuable  for  the  amoimt  of 
first-hand    information    it 


contains.  Sir  Sidne}-  Colvin  contributed  tlie  volume 
on  Keats  to  the  Englisli  -Men  of  Letters  Series,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  brief  critical  memoirs  is  that 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  in  his  book  of  essays  on 
"  The  English  Poets."  One  remembers  his  scornful 
defence  of  Keats  against  his  detractors,  the  brutally 
personal  critics  of  the  Quarterly  and  Blackwood's': 
"  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  talked  down  upon  by 
j'our  inferiors  who  happen  to  have  the  advantage 
of  position,  nor  to  be  drenched  with  ditch-water, 
though  you  know  it  to  be  thrown  by  a  scullion  in  a 
garret."  And  one  feels  the  shrewdness  and  the  truth 
of  this  comparison  :  "To  Wordsworth  composing 
was  a  healthy  exercise  ;  his  slow  pulse  and  imper- 
turbable self-trust  gave  him  assurance  of  a  life  so 
long  that  he  could  wait  ;  and  when  we  read  his  poems 

we  should  never 
suspect  the  exist- 
ence in  him  of  any 
sense  but  that  of 
observation,  as  if 
Wordsworth  the 
poet  were  a  half- 
mad  land  sur- 
\'  c  y  o  r ,  accom- 
panied by  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  the 
distributor  of 
stamps,  as  a  kind 
of  keeper.  But 
every  one  of 
Keats's  poems 
was  a  sacrifice  of 
vitality  :  a  virtue 
\vent  away  from 
him  into  every  one 
of  them;  even 
yet,  as  we  turn 
the  leaves,  they 
seem  to  warm  and 
thrill  our  fingers 
with  the  flush  of  his  fine  senses  and  the  flutter  of 
his  electrical  nerves,  and  we  do  not  wonder  he  felt 
that  what  he  did  was  to  be  done  swiftly." 


tliolo  by  Djicr  ^trea  S:::clioi. 

Madame  Kirkby  Lunn. 


The  poems  of  Keats  and  Shelley  are  included 
nowadays  in  most  of  the  cheap  series  of  reprints  . 
they  are  in  Bell's  Aldine  Series,  in  Blackie's  Red 
Letter  and  Dent's  Everyman's  Library  ;  in  Frowde's 
World's  Classics ;  Jack's  Golden  Poets  Series  ; 
Macmillan's  Golden  Treasury  Series  ;  Newnes's 
Thin  Paper  Classics  ;  Routledge's  Muse's  Library  ; 
Scott's  Canterbury  Poets  ;  Ward  Lock's  Favourite 
Classics  and  Standard  Library  ;  Warne's  Chandos 
Library  ;     Collins'   Pocket   Classics ;     the  Langham 


Photo  by  Lizzie  Castiall  Smith. 


Miss  Genevieve  Ward. 


Photo  by  E.O-Hoppl.  Mr.  Norman  O'Neill. 
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Mr.  E.  S.  Willard. 


Miss  Ellen  Terry. 


Booklets,  and  man}' 
another ;  and  of  recent 
more  expensive  editions 
of  Shelley  and  Keats,  and 
of  new  books  and  new 
editions  of  books  about 
them,  the  following  readily 
occur  to  one  : — 

"  Shelley's  Prose  Works." 
2  vols.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

"  Shelley's  Poems."  Edited 
with  Notes  by  C.  D.  Locock. 
2  vols.     (jNIethuen.) 

"  Shelley's  Poems  published 
in  1820."  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  A.  M.  D. 
Hughes.  (Frowde.) 

"  The  Sensitive  Plant." 
With  illustrations  in  colour 
by  Charles  Robinson.  (Heine- 
mann.) 

"  Shelley's  Nature  Poems." 
Illustrated  in  colour  by  W. 
Hyde.     (Hutchinson.) 


Mr,  Forbes=Robertson. 

"  Shelley's  Prose  in  the 
Bodleian  MS."  Edited  by 
A.  H.  Koszal.     (Frowde.) 

"  The  Romantic  Life  of 
Shelley."  By  Francis 
Gribble.   (Eveleigh  Nash.) 

"  Shelley  and  his  Friends 
in  Italy."  By  Helen  Rossetti 
Angcli.     (Methuen.) 

"  With  Shelley  in  Italy." 
By  Anna  S.  M  c  M  a  h  a  n  . 
(Fisher  Unwin.) 

"  Keats's  Poems."  With 
illustrations  in  colour  by 
Averil  Burleigh.  (Chapman 
&  Hall.) 

Keats   and   his    Poetrj'." 

By  W.  H.  Hudson.     (Harrap.) 

Poems   of    John    Keats." 

Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan. 

(Newnes.) 


Photo  by  E.  o.  Hotfi.  Miss  Ina  Pelly 

(Mrs.  Christopher  Lowther). 


When  the  Keats-Shelley 
Memorial  House  was 
opened  bj'  the  Iving  of 
Italy,    on  April   3,    1909, 


photo  by  Dover  Street  Studio. 


Miss  Marie  Lbhr. 
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Mr.   Lyall  Sv(rete. 


among  the  many  distinguished  persons  present  were 
Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  Mr.  Lloyd  Griscom  (the  American 
Ambassador  at  Rome),  ]\Ir.  Rudyard  Kiphng,  Professor 
Martini,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Esdaile  (Shelley's  grandson), 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  R.I.,  son  of  Keats's  devoted 
friend.  Joseph  Severn,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
on  that  occasion  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  remarked  that 
this  brilliant  ceremony  was  taking  place  in  the  very 
room  in  which  his  father  had  spent  those  two  sad 
months  with  his  dying  friend,  the  poet  Keats.  "  My 
father  often  spoke  of  the  poet,  and  the  anxious  time 
he  had  during  those  two  months,  not  only  on  the 
poet's  account,  but  on  account  of  the  dread  the 
Italians  had  of  infection  ;  often  it  was  necessary  to 
let  down  a  basket  and  haul  things  up,  as  the  people 
who  brought  them  would  not  come  in  or  even 
upstairs — not  so  with  the  man  from  the  trattoria, 
who  always  brought  the  usual  tin  box  containing 
their  dinner  into  the  room — but  the  meal  was  not 
always  well  cooked,  and,  as  no  attention  seemed 
to  be  paid  to  their  complaints,  one  evening  when 
the  box  arrived,  Keats,  I  suppose  having  tasted  the 


soup,  ordered  the  man  to  wait,  and,  taking  each 
dish  out  of  the  box,  went  to  the  window  here  in  the 
next  room  and  threw  the  contents  on  to  the  steps 
below.  After  this,  I  was  told,  their  dinner  greatly 
improved.  .  .  . 

"It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  when  my 
father  died  he  was  buried  in  the  new  Protestant 
Cemetery  ;  but  a  few  years  after  there  was  an  outcry 
in  England  that  he  ought  to  have  been  buried  by 
the  side  of  Keats.  My  brother  and  I  were  sounded 
on  the  subject,  and  a  petition  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment was  made,  asking  permission  for  the  body  to 
be  taken  up  and  placed  by  Keats  in  the  ancient 
cemetery ;  the  Government  consented,  and  the 
re-burial  took  place  in  the  old  cemetery,  where  no 
burial  had  taken  place  for  a  very  long  time  ;  in 
fact  the  place  had  been  closed."  Mr.  Arthur 
Severn  mentioned  that  he  had  known  the  Keats 
House  from  the  outside  as  far  back  as  1862  and 
1863,  when  his  father  was  British  Consul  at 
Rome. 


Froui  lUj  painting  by  Miss  Cu 


Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

I  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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John  Keats 


"  Severn — lift  me  up." 

{From  Kea/s's  last  words.) 

Lift  me  up,  friend  ! 

Higher — still  higher  ! 
To  the  world  without  an  end, 
Where  the  flames  of  my  soul's  desire 

May  gather  and  glow  in  one 

Resplendent,  perfect  sun. 
With  light  that  shall  not  be  eclipsed  again 
And  glory  burning  through  the  bars  of  pain  ! 


Lift  me,  brave  hand 

And  heart  subhme  ! 
Lift  me  that  I  may  stand 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  Time — ■ 

Help  me  to  break  away 

From  this  chrN'salis  of  clay 
Wherewith  my  spirit  holds  perpetual  strife. 
And  let  me  breathe  a  nev^-,  diviner  life  ! 


\\'rite  me  my  name 
In  water  clear, — 
Perchance  from  the  heights  of  fame 
It  may  fall  on  the  listening  ear 
Like  drops  that  trickle  slow 
From  a  glacial  world  of  snow. 
And  widen  to  a  ri\-er  bold  and  free 
Sweeping  untrammelled  to  the  open  sea  ! 


Lift  me  !     Thy  love 

Hath  Angel's  wings  ; 
It  hath  borne  mj-  soul  abo\e 
The  torture  of  earthl}^  things, — 

Thou  art  mj^  stepping-stone 

To  God's  eternal  throne, — 
Fulfil  the  final  task  that  He  hath  given — 
Lift  me  to  Him  !— Lift  me  as  high  as  Heaven  ! 


KEATS  AND  SEVERN  IN  -  ROME. 


KEATS : 

"  Mr.  Keats  had  a  very  manly  as  zvell  as  delicate  spirit.  He  was  personally  courageous  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and 
had  the  usual  superiority  of  genius  to  little  arts  and  the  love  of  money." — Leigh  Hunt. 

"  His  countenance  lives  in  my  mind  as  one  of  singular  beauty  and  brightness  :  it  had  the  expression  as  if  it  had 
been  looking  on  some  glorious  sight." — Written  by  One  who  knew  Keats  to  Lord  Houghton. 

SHELLEY : 

The  best  and  least  selfish  man  I  ever  knew." — Lord   Byron. 
"  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  him  as  if  he  were  alive  as  much  as  ever,  so  unearthly  he   appeared  to  me,  and  so  seraphical 
a  thing  of  the  elements." — Leigh  Hunt. 


IT  was  a  group  of  enthusiastic  Americans  who  first 
honoured  Keats  at  Hampstead,  where  he  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  hfe,  by  erecting  a  bust  of  him  in  the  old 
parish  church  ;  and  it  was  a  hastily  formed  committee  of 


The  Frontage  of  the  Keats=Shelley 
Memorial  House  at  Rome,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna, 

rrom  a  photograph  by  Robert  W.  Hatswell. 


eight  Americans  in  Rome,  in  1903,  who  interposed  to  save 
from  possible  destruction  the  house  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  in  which  John  Keats  died.  They  invited  Sir  Ren- 
nell  Rodd,  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  British  Embassy 
at  Rome,  to  act  as  their  chairman  ;  he  took  up  that  office 
with  enthusiasm  ;  the  sympathies  of  the  King  of  Italy 
and  of  King  Edward  were  enlisted,  and  the  immediate 
result  of  the  committee's  efforts  was  that  not  only  was 
an  option  for  the  purchase  of  the  house  secured,  but  the 
local  authorities  were  induced  to  divert  the  course  of  a 
new  road  they  had  planned  to  drive  through  the  old 
Protestant  cemeter}',  and  that  would  have  necessitated 
the  removal  of  the  monuments  and  levelling  of  the  graves 
of  Shelley,  and  of  Keats,  and  of  Trelawjiy,  the  friend  of 
Shelley,  and  Joseph  Severn,  the  friend  who  nursed  Keats 
through  his  last  illness  and  was  with  him  in  the  house  of 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  when  he  died. 

Committees  were  promptly  formed  in  England  and 
-America,  but  the  option  on  the  house  at  Rome  was 
only  obtained,  after  much  negotiating,  in  1906  ;  a 
sum  of  6,000  francs  was  paid  down,  a  mortgage 
given  for  the  balance,  and  the  house  was  duly  vested 
in  the  Keats-Shelley  Memorial  Association.  Two 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  has  since  been  privately 
subscribed,  and  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  is  still 
required  to  clear  off  the  mortgage.  A  very  influential 
English  committee  has,  at  length,  set  to  work  with 
the  purpose  of  raising  this  money,  and  in  addition  a  sum 
sufficient  to  endow  the  house  and  to  pay  for  the  due 
keeping  in  order  of  those  four  graves  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  ;  and  to  help  towards  the  achievement  of  this 
object  the  Keats-Shelley  Memorial  Matinees  are  being 
given  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  the  25th  and  28th 
of  June. 

Shelley  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  house  in 


the  Piazza  di  Sjiagna  ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
every  way  fitting  that  it  should  be  dedicated 
to  his  memory  as  well  as  to  Keats's.  The 
names  of  the  two  poets  are  inseparably 
associated,  and  Shelley  lived  long  enough 
to  write  in  his  glorious  eleg)'  on  the  death 
of  Keats,  the  "  Adonais,"  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  poems.  Moreover,  Shelley  was  a 
lover  of  Italy  and  made  his  home,  from 
time  to  time,  in  several  of  her  cities.  Most 
of  his  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  was  written 
in  Rome ;  and  it  was  off  the  coast  of 
Leghorn  that  he  was  drowned  when  his 
yacht  went  down  in  the  storm.  His  body 
was  washed  ashore  at  Viareggio,  and  a 
copy  of  Keats's  "  Lamia  "  was  found  clasped 
in  his  dead  hand.  The  book  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  he  had 
promised  emphaticall}- :  "I  will  return  it 
to  you  with  my  own  hands."  When  the 
body  was  burnt  on  the  sands  of  Viareggio, 
with  B\Ton,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Trelawny 
standing  by.  Hunt  threw  the  book  into 
the  flames  on  the  funeral  p\Te.  "Shelley 
said  he  would  return  it  with  his  own  hands 
into  mine,"  he  remarked  afterwards,  "  and 
so  he  shall  return  it." 

Onh"  two  rooms  in  the  Memorial  House  at  Rome  were 
occupied  by  Keats  and  Severn,  and  in  these  rooms  are 
brought  together  now  numerous  editions  of  Keats's  and 
Shelley's  works,  and  of  the  works  of  B\Ton  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  man}?  valu- 
able original  letters 
and  documents, 
portraits,  and  busts, 
and  a  growing  col- 
lection of  books 
having  reference  to 
the  hves  and  writ- 
ings of  the  four 
poets.  Perhaps  the 
most  poignantly 
interesting  of  these 
memorials  are  the 
letters  that  Joseph 
Severn  wrote  in 
these  same  rooms 
whilst  he  sat  watch- 
ing bj'  the  death-bed 
of  Keats.  The  story 
of  that  wonderful 
friendship  of  theirs 
is  one  of  the  most 
touchingly  beautiful 
things  in  English 
literature.  WTien 
Keats  left  England, 
heart-broken  at 
parting  from  Fanny 
Brawne  and  d\-ing 
of  consumption, 
Severn  put  aside  his 
own  interests,  sacri- 
ficed his  own  pros- 
pects, to  go  and 
winter   with  him  in 


Fanny  Brawne. 

From  a  silhouette  by  Edcuart. 

Fanny  Brawne  lived  with  her 

rooiher  next  door  to  Keats  at 

Wentworih  Place,  Hampstead, 

and    Keats    first    met   her    in 

.Bi8. 

(Bv  courlesy  of  Mr.  W   B. 

Doublcday). 


the  milder  climate  of  Italy,  and  stood  by 
him  loyally  to  the  last,  the  tenderest  of 
nurses,  the  bravest,  most  self-forgetful  of 
friends.  You  can  have  no  more  vivid 
picture  of  the  anxious  months  that  he 
and  Keats  passed  together  in  those  two 
rooms  of  the  house  at  Rome  than  Severn 
gives  in  the  letters  to  his  English  friends 
from  which  we  take  these  extracts  : 

"December  lyth,  1820,  4  a.m.  —  Not  a 
moment  can  I  be  from  him.  I  sit  by  his  bed 
and  read  all  day,  and  at  night  I  humour  him 
in  all  his  wanderings.  He  has  just  fallen 
asleep,  the  first  sleep  for  eight  nights,  and 
now  from  mere  exhaustion.  I  hope  he  will 
not  wake  till  I  have  written,  for  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  know  the  truth  ; 
yet  I  dare  not  let  him  see  I  think  his  state 
dangerous.  On  the  morning  of  this  attack 
he  was  going  on  in  good  spirits  quite  merrily, 
when,  in  an  instant,  a  cough  seized  him,  and 
he  vomited  two  cupfuls  of  blood.  In  a 
moment  I  got  Dr.  Clark,  who  took  eight 
ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm — it  was  black 
and  thick.  Keats  was  much  alarmed  and 
dejected.  What  a  sorrowful  day  I  had  with 
him  !  He  rushed  out  of  bed  and  said  :  '  This 
day  shall  be  my  last  '  ;  and  but  for  me  most 
certainly  it  would.  The  blood  broke  forth 
in  similar  quantity  the  next  morning,  and 
he  was  bled  again.  .  .  .  His  imagination  and  memor%- 
present  every  thought  to  him  in  horror  :  the  recollection 
of  '  his  good  friend  Brown,'  of  '  his  four  happy  weeks 
spent  under  her  care,'  of  his  sister  and  brother.  Oh  !  he 
will  mourn  over  all  to  me  whilst  I  cool  his  burning  fore- 
head, till  I  tremble 
for  his  intellect.  How 
can  he  be  '  Keats  ' 
again  after  all  this  ? 
Yet  I  may  see  it  too 
gloomilj',  since  each 
coming  night  I  sit  up 
adds  its  dismal  con- 
tents to  my  mind.  . 
.  .  I  have  just  looked 
at  him.  This  will  be 
good-night." 


"  January  i  ith. 
1821,  I  o'clock  morn- 
ing.— I  said  that '  the 
first  good  news  I  had 
should  be  for  the  kind 
Mrs.  Brawne.'  I  am 
thankful  and  de- 
lighted to  make  good 
my  promise,  to  be 
able  at  all  to  do  it, 
for  amid  all  the 
horrors  hovering  over 
poor  Keats  this  was 
the  most  dreadful — 
that  I  could  see  no 
possible  way,  and  but 
a  fallacious  hope  for 
his  recovery  ;  but 
now,  thank  God,  I 
have  a  real  one.  I 
most  certainly  think 
I  shall  bring  him  bacTc 
to  England  .... 
Little  did  I  think 
what  a  task  of  afflic- 
tion and  danger  I 
had  undertaken,  for 
I  thought  only  of 
the     beautiful     mind 


th'  Siitioiial  Portrait  GalUr> 
in  1S21  by  Joseph  Severn. 

From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Augustin  Rischgitz 


John  Keats. 


of    Keats,    my    attachment    to    him,    and    his    convales- 
cence.  .   .   . 

"  For  three  weeks  I  have  never  left  him — I  have  sat  up 
all  night — I  liave  read  to  him  nearly  all  day,  and  even  in 
the  night — I  light  the  fire — make  his  breakfast,  and  some- 
times am  obliged  to  cook — make  his  bed,  and  even  sweep 
the  room.  I  can  have  these  things  done,  but  never  at 
the  time  when  they  must  and  ought  to  be  done — so  you 
will  see  niy  alternative  ;  what  enrages  me  most  is  making 
a  fire — I  blow — blow  for  an  hour — the  smoke  comes  fuming 
out — my  kettle  falls  over  on  the  burning  sticks — no  stove — 
Keats  calling  me  to  be  with  him — the  fire  catching  my 
hands  and  the  door-bell  ringing  :  all  these  to  one  quite 
unused  and  not  at  all  capable — with  the  want  of  even 
proper  material — come  not  a  little  galling.  But  to  my 
great  surprise  I  am  not  ill — or  even  restless — nor  have  I 
been  all  the  time  ;  there  is  nothing  but  what  I  will  do 
for  him — there  is  no  alternative  but  what  I  think  and 
provide  myself  against — except  his  death — not  the  loss 
of  him — I  am  prepared  to  bear  that — but  the  inhumanity, 
the  barbarism  of  these  Italians.  So  far  I  have  kept  every- 
thing from  poor  Keats  ;  but  if  he  did  know  but  part  of 
what  I  suffer  from  them  and  their  cursed  laws,  it  would 
kill  him.  .  .  .  News  was  brought  me  the  other  day  that 
our  gentle  landlady,  had  reported  to  the  police  that  my 
friend  was  dying  of  consumption.  Now  their  law  is — 
that  every  individual  thing,  even  to  the  paper  on  the 
walls  in  each  room  the  patient  has  been  in,  shall  without 
reserve  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  to  be  made  good  by 
his  friends.  This  startled  me  not  a  little,  for  in  our  sitting- 
room  where  I  wanted  to  bring  him  there  is  property  worth 
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Keats  on  his  Dcath=bed. 

Painted  by  Severn.  1S21. 

about  ;£i50,  besides  all  our  own  books,  etc. — invaluable. 
Now  my  difficulty  was  to  shift  him  to  this  room,  and  let 
no  one  know  it.  This  was  a  heavy  task  from  the  un- 
fortunate manner  of  the  place  ;  our  landlady's  apartments 
are  on  the  same  floor  with  ours — her  servant  waits  on  me 
when  it  pleases  her,  and  enters  from  the  adjoining  room. 

"  I  was  determined  on  removing  Keats,  let  what  would 
be  the  consequence.  The  change  was  inost  essential  to 
his  health  and  spirits,  and  the  following  morning  I  set 
about  accomplishing  it.  In  the  first  place  I  blocked  up 
the  door  so  as  they  could  not  enter,  then  made  a  bed  on 
the  sofa  and  removed  iny  friend  to  it.  The  greatest 
difiiculty  was  in  keeping  all  from  him  ;  I  succeeded  in  this 
too,  by  making  his  bed,  and  sweeping  his  room  where  it 
is — and  going  dinnerless  with  all  the  pretensions  of  dining, 
and  persuading  him  that  their  servant  had  made  his  bed 
and  I  had  been  dining.   .   .   . 

"  3  o'clock  morning. — P.S. — I  have  just  looked  at  him — 
he  is  in  a  beautiful  sleep  ;  in  look  is  very  much  more 
like  himself." 

"  Rome.  12th  Februarv,  1821. — I  have  just  received  your 
Istter  of  the  15th — the  contrast  of  your  quiet  friendly 
Hampstead  with  this  lonely  place  and  our  poor  suffering 
Keats  brings  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  I  wish  many,  many 
times  that  he  had  never  left  you.  His  recovery  must 
have  been  impossible  whilst  he  was  in  England,  and  his 
excessive  grief  since  has  made  it  more  so.  ...  I  have  not 
been  able  to  leave  him  ;  that  is,  I  have  not  dared  to,  but 
when  he  slept.  Had  he  come  here  alone  he  would  have 
plunged  into  the  grave  in  secret — we  should  never  have 
known  one  syllable  about  him.  This  reflection  alone 
repays  me  for  all  I  have  done.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceiv-e  what  the  sufferings  of  this  poor  fellow  have  been. 
Now,  he  is  alive  and  calm.  If  I  say  more  I  shall  say 
too  much.   .   .   . 

"  Februarv  14//;. — Little  or  no  change  has  taken  place 
in  Keats  since  the  commencement  of  this,  except  this 
beautiful  one  that  his  mind  is  growing  to  great  quietness 
and  peace — I  find  this  change  has  its  rise  from  the  increasing 
weakness  of  his  body,  but  it  seems  like  a  delightful  sleep 
to  me.  I  have  been  beating  about  in  the  tempest  of  his 
mind  so  long.  To-night  he  has  talked  very  much  to  me, 
b  it  so  easily  that  he  at  last  fell  into  a  pleasant  sleep — 
he  seems  to  have  comfortable  dreams  without  nightmare. 
This  will  bring  on  some  change — it  cannot  be  worse,  it 
may  be  better.  Among  the  many  things  he  has  requested 
of  me  to-night  this  is  the  principal,  that  on  his  grave  shall 
be  this  : 

'Here  lies  one  whcse  name  was  writ  in  water. 
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From  a  fatv.tiiig  by   Walter  C 


La  Belle  Drime  Sc:ns  Mc 


Fro:;t  a  painting  by  Sir  /.  E.  Mtitats. 


From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Augustin  Rischgitz, 


Isabella  and  Lorenzo. 
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Well   WalK,  Hampstead. 
Cowden  Clarke  says  he  saw  Keals,  shortly  bflore  he  sailed  for  Italy,  sitting 
on  the  seat  at  this  end  of  Well  Walk  "  coughing  bis  Ufe  out  into  a  handkercbieL' 


"  February,  1821. — Poor  Keats  has  just  fallen  asleep.  I 
have  watched  him  and  read  to  him  to  his  very  last  wink  ; 
he  had  been  saying  to  me  :  '  Severn,  I  can  see  under  your 
quiet  look  immense  contention — you  don't  know  what  you 
are  reading.  You  are  enduring  for  me  more  than  I  would 
have  you.  O  !  That  my  last  hour  was  come  !  '  He  is 
sinlting  daily  ;  perhaps  another  three  weeks  may  lose 
him  to  me  for  ever.  .  .  .  Torlonia,  the  banker,  has  refused 
us  any  more  money  ;  the  bill  is  returned  unaccepted, 
and  to-morrow  I  must  pay  my  last  crown  for  this  cursed 
lodging-place.  .  .  .  But,  above  all,  this  noble  fellow  lying 
on  the  bed  and  without  the  common  spiritual  comforts 
that  many  a  rogue  and  fool  has  in  his  last  moments  ;  if 
I  do  break  down  it  will  be  under  this  ;  but  I  pray  that 
some  angel  of  goodness  may  yet  lead  him  through  this 
wild  darkness.  If  I  could  leave  Keats  every  day  for  a 
time  I  could  soon  raise  money  by  my  painting,  but  he 
will  not  let  me  out  of  his  sight,  he  will  not  bear  the  face  of 
a  stranger.  I  would  rather  cut  my  tongue  out  than  tell 
liim  I  must  get  the  money — that  would  kill  him  at  a 
word.  .  .  .  He  cannot  read  any  letters  ;  he  has  made  me 
put  them  by  liim  unopened.     They  tear  him  to  pieces.  .   .   ." 

"  February  22nd,  1821. — O,  how  anxious  I  am  to  hear 
from  you  !  I  have  nothing  to  break  this  dreadful  solitude 
but  letters.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  here  I  am 
by  our  poor  dying  friend.     My  spirits,  my  intellect,  and 


my  Iitallh  are  Ijrcaking  down.  All  run  away,  and  even  if 
they  flid  not,  Keats  would  not  do  without  me.  Last 
night  I  thought  he  was  going  ...  he  bade  me  lift  him  up 
on  the  bed  or  he  would  die  with  pain.  I  watched  him 
all  night,  expecting  him  to  be  suffocated  with  every  cough. 
This  morning,  by  the  pale  daylight,  the  change  in  him 
frightened  me  ;  lie  has  sunk  in  the  last  three  days  to  a 
most  ghastly  look.  ...  I  am  still  quite  precluded  from 
painting,  which  may  be  of  consequence  to  me.  Poor  Keats 
has  me  ever  by  him,  and  shadows  out  the  form  of  one 
solitary  friend  ;  he  opens  his  eyes  in  great  doubt  and 
horror,  but  when  tliey  fall  upon  me  they  close  gently, 
open  quietly  and  close  again,  till  he  sinks  to  sleep.  This 
thought  alone  would  keep  me  by  him  till  he  dies  ;  and 
why  did  I  say  I  was  losing  my  time  ?  The  advantages  I 
have  gained  by  knowing  John  Keats  are  double  and 
treble  any  I  could  have  won  by  any  other  occupation." 

"  Rome.  February  2yth,  1821. — He  is  gone — he  died 
with  the  most  perfect  ease — he  seemed  to  go  to  sleep. 
On  the  23rd   (Friday)   at  half-past  four  the  approach  of 

death  came  on.     '  Severn — S lift  me  up,  for  I  am  dying 

—I  shall  die  easy — don't  be  frightened — thank  God  it  has 
come.'  I  lifted  him  up  in  my  arms,  and  the  phlegm 
seemed  boiling  in  his  throat — this  increased  until  eleven 
at  night  when  he  gradually  sunk  into  death — so  quiet 
that  I  still  thought  he  slept — but  I  cannot  say  more  now — 
I  am  broken  down  beyond  my  strength.   ..." 


Keafs's  Grave  in  the  Old   Pro» 
testant     Cemetery     at    Rome. 

From  the  coiiectiou  of  Mr.  .^ugustiu  Kisch^itz. 
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ADONAIS. 

An  Elegy  ox  the  Death  of  Johx    Keats, 
By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

.  .  .  He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night — 

Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 

Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again. 

From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure  ;  and  now  can  never  mourn 

A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey,  in  vain — 
Nor,  \\hen  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn. 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

He  li\es,  he  wakes — 'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he  ; 

Mourn  not  for  Adonais — Thou  j'oung  Dawn, 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  from  thee 

The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone  ! 

Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests  cease  to  moan  ! 
Cease  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains  !  and  thou  Air, 

Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
E\en  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despa'r  I 
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Me  is  made  one  with  Nature.     Tliere  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  lier  music,  from  the  moan 

Of  tliunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird. 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone  ; 

Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own, 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love. 

Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely.     He  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  One  Spirit's  plastic  stress 

Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world  ;  compelling  there 

All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear  ; 
Torturing  the  unwilling  dross,  that  checks  its  flight, 

To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear  ; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  heaven's  light. 

The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not ; 

Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.     When  lofty  thought 

Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 
And  love  and  hfe  contend  in  it  for  what 

Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there. 

And  move  Uke  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 

Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thought 

Far  in  the  unapparent.     Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him  ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought. 


1  etching  III  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bu.\loii  Fo 
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The  Old  Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome, 


And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 

Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  wthout  spot, 
Arose ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved  ;— 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  earth  are  dark. 

But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark. 

Rose,  robed  in  dazzUng  immortality. 

"  Thou  are  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry  ; 
"  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 

S\\-ung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  an  heaven  of  song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng  !  " 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais  ?     Oh  !  come  forth. 
Fond  wretch,  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 

Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  earth  ; 
As  from  the  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 

Satiate  the  void  circumference  :  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  nigbt  ; 

And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  make  thee  sink, 

When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the  brink. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which. is  the  sepulchre, 

Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy.     'Tis  nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions,  there 

Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  WTOught  ; 

For  such  as  he  can  lend — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey  ; 

And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay. 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

Go  thou  to  Rome — at  once  the  paradise. 

The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shattered  mountains  rise. 

And  flowering  weeds  and  fragrant  copses  dress 

The  bones  of  desolation's  nakedness, 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 

Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread. 

And  grey  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand  ; 

And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 

Like  flame  transformed  to  marble  ;  and  beneath 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 

Have  pitched  in  heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death, 

Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished  breath. 

Here  pause.     These  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 

Its  charge  to  each  ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set 
Here  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
Break  it  not  thou  !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 

Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest  home, 

Of  tears  and  gaU.     From  the  world's  bitter  wind 

Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

What  Adonais  is  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 


"  Soft  closer  of  our  eyes  I 
Low  murmurer  of  tender  lullabies.' 

From  a  painting  by  Averil  Burleigh. 
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The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass  ; 

Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows  fly  ; 
Life,  hke  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 

Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 
If  thou  would' st  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek  ! 

Follow  where  all  is  fled  ! — Rome's  azure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music, — words  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

\Miv  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  heart  ? 

Thy  hopes  are  gone  before  :  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed  ;  thou  should' st  now  depart  ! 

A  light  is  past  from  the  revolving  year. 

And  man  and  woman  ;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 

The  soft  sky  smUes,  the  low  wind  whispers  near  : 
'Tis  Adonais  calls  !     Oh  !  hasten  thither  ! 
No  more  let  life  divide  what  death  can  join  together. 

That  light  whose  smile  kindles  the  universe. 

That  beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 

That  benediction  which  the  eclipsing  curse 

Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
\Miich,  through  the  web  of  being  kindl}'  wove 

By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
Biu^ns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 

The  fire  for  which  all  thirst,  now  beams  on  me, 

Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 

Descends  on  me  ;  mj'  spirit's  bark  is  dri\en 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng  . 

Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  gi\-en. 

The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  ! 
I  am  borne  darkh^  fearfully  afar  1 

^\^lilst,  biu"ning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  heaven. 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 
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KEATS. 

By  a.  C.  Benson. 

Laughing  thou  said'st,  'Twere  hell  for  thee  to  fail 
In  thy  vast  purpose,  in  thy  brave  design. 
Ere  thy  young  cheek  with  passion's  venomed  wine 

Flushed  and  grew  pale,  ah  me  !  flushed  and  grew  jiale  ! 

Where  is  thy  music  now  ?     In  hearts  that  pine 
O'erburdened,  for  the  clamorous  world  too  frail, 
Yet  love  the  charmed  dusk,  the  nightingale, 

Not  for  her  sweet  sake  only,  but  for  thine. 

Thy  name  is  writ  in  \\ater,  ay,  'tis  \\rit 

As  when  the  moon,  a  chill  and  friendless  thing, 

Passes  and  writes  her  \\ill  upon  the  tide, 
And  piles  the  ocean  in  a  moving  ring  : 
And  every  stagnant  bay  is  brimmed  with  it, 
Each  mast-fringed  port,  each  estuary  wide. 


ON     THE     VICISSITUDES     OF     KEATS'S     FAME. 

By  Joseph  Severn. 
[From   an   article   on    Keats  which   appeared   in   the    Atlantic  Monthly,  1863.] 

"  Keats  was  accompanied  to  Rome  and  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Mr.  Severn,  a  young  artist  of  the  highest  promise,  who,  I 
have  been  informed,  '  almost  risked  his  own  life,  and  sacrificed  every  prospect,  to  unwearied  attendance  upon  his  dying  friend.' 
Had  I  known  these  circumstances  before  the  completion  of  my  poem,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  add  my  full  tribute  of 
applause  to  the  more  solid  recompense  which  the  virtuous  man  finds  in  the  recollection  of  his  own  motives.  Mr.  Severn  can 
dispense  with  a  reward  from  '  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.'  His  conduct  is  a  noble  augury  of  the  success  of  his  future 
career.  May  the  unextinguished  spirit  of  his  illustrious  friend  animate  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  and  plead  against  oblivion 
for  his  name  !  " 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

HERE  in  Rome,  as    I    write,  I  look  back  through  promise  of  longevity,  and  no  mind  was  ever  more  exultant 

ioTty  years  of  worldly  changes  to  behold  Keats's  in  youthful  feeling.     I  cannot  summon  a  sufficient  reason 

dear  image  again  in  memory.     It  seems  as  if  he  should  why  in  one  short  year  he  should  have  been  thus  cut  off, 

be  living  with  me  now,  inasmuch  as  I  never  could  under-  "  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head."     Was  it  that  he 

stand  his  strange  and  contradictory  death,  his  falling  lived  too  soon — that  the  world  he  sought  was  not  ready 

away  so  suddenly  from  health  and  strength.     He  had  for  him  ? 
that  fine  compactness  of  person  which  we  regard  as  tlie  *  *  '■'  '■'■  * 
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Jcseph  Severn. 

From  a  ter.cil  Urawiiv^  by  Scymom  Knkup.         Komi  ,Sil. 
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In  Italy  he  always  sliraiik  from  speaking  in  direct 
terms  of  the  actual  things  which  were  killing  him. 
Certainly  the  "  Blackwood"  attack  was  one  of  the  least 
of  his  miseries,  for  he  never  even  mentioned  it  to  me.  .  .  . 
He  felt  crushed  at  the  prospect  of  being  cut  off  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four,  when  the  cup  was  at  his  lips,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  drink  that  draught  of  delight  which  was 
to  last  his  mortal  life  through,  which  would  have  insured 
to  him  the  happiness  of  home  (happiness  he  had  never 
felt,  for  he  was  an  orphan),  and  which  was  to  be  a  barrier 
for  him  against  a  cold  and  (hi  him)  a  malignant  world. 

He  *  «  *  * 

Those  bright  falcon  eyes  which  I  had  known  only  in 
joyous  intercourse,  while  revelling  in  books  and  Nature, 
or  while  he  was  reciting  his  own  poetry,  now  beamed  an 
unearthly  brightness  and  a  penetrating  steadfastness 
that  could  not  be  looked 
at.  It  was  not  the  fear  of 
death — on  the  contrary,  he 
earnestly  wished  to  die — 
but  it  was  the  fear  of  linger- 
ing on  and  on,  that  now 
distressed  him ;  and  this 
was  wholly  on  my  account. 
Amidst  the  world  of  emo- 
tions that  were  crowding 
and  increasing  as  his  end 
approached,  I  could  always 
see  that  his  generous  con- 
cern for  me  in  my  isolated 
position  at  Rome  was  one 
of  his  greatest  cares.  In  a 
little  basket  of  medicines  I 
had  bought  at  Gravesend, 
at  his  request,  there  was  a 
bottle  of  laudanum,  and 
this  I  afterwards  found  was 
destined  by  him  "  to  close 
his  mortal  career,"  when 
no  hope  was  left,  and  to 
prevent  a  long,  lingering 
death,  for  my  poor  sake. 
When  the  dismal  time 
came,  and  Sir  James  Clark 
was  unable  to  encounter 
Keats's  penetrating  look 
and  eager  demand,  he  in- 
sisted on  having  the  bottle, 
which  I  had  already  put 
away.  Then  came  the 
most  touching  scenes.  He  now  explained  to  me  the 
exact  procedure  of  his  gradual  dissolution,  enumerated 
my  deprivations  and  toils,  and  dwelt  upon  the  danger  to 
my  life,  and  certainly  to  my  fortunes,  from  my  continued 
attendance  upon  him.  One  whole  day  was  spent  in 
earnest  representations  of  this  sort,  to  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  wrung  my  heart  to  hear  and 
his  to  utter,  I  was  obliged  to  oppose  a  firm  resistance. 
On  the  second  day,  his  tender  appeal  turned  to  despair,  in 
all  the  power  of  his  ardent  imagination  and  bursting  heart. 

From  day  to  day,  after  this  time,  he  would  always 
demand  of  Sir  James  Clark,  "  How  long  is  this  posthum- 
ous life  of  mine  to  last  ?  "  On  finding  me  inflexible  in 
my  purpose  of  remaining  with  him,  he  became  calm,  and 
tranquilly  said  that  he  was  sure  why  I  held  up  so  patiently 
was  owing  to   my  Christian   faith,   and  that   he   was 


{National  Poitrait  Gallery.) 
From  a  plaster  mould  taki 


disgusted  with  himself  for  ever  api^earing  before  me  in 
such  savage  guise  ;  that  he  now  felt  convinced  how  much 
every  human  being  required  the  support  of  religion,  that 
he  might  die  decently.  "  Here  am  I,"  said  he,  "  with 
desperation  in  death  that  would  disgrace  the  commonest 
fellow.  Now,  my  dear  Severn,  I  am  sure,  if  you  could 
get  some  of  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  to  read  to  me, 
I  might  become  really  a  Christian,  and  leave  this  world 
in  peace."  Most  fortunately  I  was  able  to  procure  the 
"  Holy  Living  and  Dying."  I  read  some  passages  to 
him,  and  prayed  with  him,  and  I  could  tell  by  the  grasp  of 
his  dear  hand  that  his  mind  was  reviving.  He  was  a 
great  lover  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
require  much  effort  in  him  to  embrace  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
these  comforting  works. 

***** 

Whilst  this  was  passing 
at  Rome,  another  scene  of 
the  tragedy  w-as  enacting  in 
London.  The  violence  of 
the  Tory  party  in  attacking 
Keats  had  increased  after 
his  leaving  England,  but  he 
had  found  able  defenders, 
and  amongst  them  Mr. 
John  Scott,  the  editor  of  the 
Champion,  who  publisfied 
a  powerful  vindication  of 
Iveats,  with  a  denunciation 
of  the  party-spirit  of  his 
critics.  This  led  to  a  chal- 
lenge from  Mr.  Scott  to 
Mr.  Lockhart,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  editors  of 
"  Blackwood."  The  chal- 
lenge was  shifted  over  to 
a  Mr.  Christie,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Scott  fought  at  Chalk 
Farm,  with  the  tragic  result 
of  the  death  of  Keats's 
defender — and  this  within 
a  few  days  of  the  poet's 
death  at  Rome.  The  deplor- 
able catastrophe  was  not 
without  its  compensations, 
for  ever  after  there  \\'as  a 
more  chastened  feeling  in 
both  parties. 

After  the  death  of  Keats, 
my  countrymen  in  Rome 
seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  evincing  the  greatest 
kindness  towards  me.  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
persons  who  admired  and  encouraged  my  beautiful 
pursuit  of  painting,  in  which  I  was  then  indeed  but  a 
very  poor  student,  but  with  my  eyes  opening  and  my 
soul  awakening  to  a  new  region  of  Art,  and  beginning 
to  feel  the  wings  growing  for  artistic  flights  I  had  always 
been  dreaming  about. 


It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill,  1830,  that  I 
first  heard  of  the  Paris  edition  (GaUgnani's)  of  Keats's 
works,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise, 
nor  could  I  really  believe  the  report  until  I  saw  the  book 
vnth  the  engraved  portrait  from  my  own  drawing  ;  for, 
after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Keats's  fame  which  I  had 
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from  life  in  the  Studic 
der  his  superintendence. 
a  photo  by  E.  O.  Hoppt. 
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Isabella,  or  The  Pot  of  Basil. 

Reproduced  from  one  ot  the  colour  illustrations  by  W.  J.  Xeatby 

in  "  Keats."— Days  with  the  Poets  Series  (H odder  &  Stoughton). 

witnessed,  I  could  not  easih-  understand  his  becoming 
the  poet  of  the  "  miUion."  I  had  now  the  continued 
■  gratification  in  Rome  of  receiving  frequent  visits  from 
the  admirers  of  Keats  and  Shelle^^  who  sought  every 
way  of  showing  kindness  to  me.  One  great  cause  of  this 
change,  no  doubt,  was  the  rise  of  all  kinds  of  mysticism 


in  religious  opinions,  which  often  associated  themselves 
with  Shelley's  poetry,  and  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  heard 
him  named  as  the  only  really  reUgious  poet  of  the  age. 
To  the  growing  fame  of  Keats  I  can  attribute  some 
of  the  pleasantest  and  most  N'aluable  associations  of  my 
after-life,  as  it  included  ahnost  the  whole  society 
of  gifted  young  men  at  that  time  called  "  Young 
Entrland." 


It  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  my  return  to  Rome 
in  1861,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  j-ears,  and  of  the 
fa\-ourable  change  and  the  enlargement  during  that  time 
of  Keats's  fame — not  as  manifested  by  new  editions  of 
his  works,  or  by  the  contests  of  pubhshers  about  him,  or 
by  the  way  in  which  most  new  books  are  illustrated  with 
quotations  from  him,  or  by  the  fact  that  some  fa\'ourite 
lines  of  his  have  passed  into  proverbs,  but  by  the  touching 
e\"idence  of  his  silent  grave.  That  grave,  which  I  can 
remember  as  once  the  subject  of  ridicule,  has  now  become 
the  poetic  shrine  of  the  world's  pilgrims  who  care  and 
strive  to  live  in  the  happy  and  imaginative  religion  of 
poetry.  The  head-stone,  having  twice  sunk,  owing  to 
its  faulty  foundation,  has  been  twice  renewed  by  loving 
strangers,  and  each  time,  as  I  am  informed,  these 
strangers  were  Americans.  Here  they  do  not  strew 
ilowers,  as  v>"as  the  wont  of  olden  times,  but  they  pluck 
e\er\-thing  that  is  green  and  Uving  on  the  grave  of  the 
poet.  The  Ciistode  tells  me  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  pains  in  sowing  and  planting,  he  cannot  "  meet  the 
great  consumption."  Latterly  an  English  lady,  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  verdure  on  and  around 
the  grave,  actually  left  an  annual  sum  to  renew  it.  When 
the  Custode  complained  to  me  of  the  continued  thefts, 
and  asked  what  he  \\as  to  do,  I  replied  :  "  Sow  and 
plant  t\\ice  as  much  ;  extend  the  poet's  domain  ;  for  as 
it  was  so  scanty  during  his  short  life,  surely  it  ought  to 
be  afforded  to  him  tv\0-fold  in  his  grave." 


RUSKIN    ON    JOSEPH    SEVERN. 


"  '  I  "HE  m^in  wonders  of  Rome  thus  taken  stock  of, 
X       and  the  course  of  minor  sight-seeing  begim,  we 
thought  it  time  to  present  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
Henry  Acland  had  given  me  to  Mr.  Joseph  Severn. 

"  Although  in  the  large  octavo  volume  containing  the 
works  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  which  so  often 
lay  on  my  niche  table  at  Heme  HUl,  the  Keats  part  had 
never  attracted  me,  and  always  puzzled,  I  had  got  quite 
enough  perception  of  his  natural  power,  and  felt  enough 
regret  for  his  death,  to  make  me  wait  with  reverence  on 
his  guardian  friend.  I  forget  exactly  where  Mr.  Severn 
lived  at  that  time,  but  his  door  was  at  the  right  of  the 
landing  at  the  top  of  a  long  flight  of  squarely  reverting 
stairs,  broad,  to  about  the  span  of  an  English  lane  that 
would  allow  two  carts  to  pass  ;  and  broad-stepped  also, 
its  gentle  incline  attained  by  some  three  inches  of  fall  to 
a  foot  of  flat.  Up  this  I  was  advancing  slowly — it  being 
forbidden  me  ever  to  strain  breath — and  was  within 
eighteen  or  twenty  steps  of  ilr.  Severn's  door,  when  it 


opened,  and  two  gentlemen  came  out,  closed  it  behind 
them  with  an  expression  of  excluding  the  world  for  ever- 
more from  that  side  of  the  house,  and  began  to  descend 
the  stairs  to  meet  me,  holding  to  my  left.  One  was  a 
rather  short,  rubicund,  serenely  beaming  person  ;  the 
other,  not  much  taller,  but  paler,  with  a  beautifully 
modelled  forehead,  and  extremely  vivid,  though  kind, 
dark  eyes. 

"  They  looked  hard  at  me  as  they  passed,  but  in  mj- 
usual  shyness,  and  also  because  I  have  held  it  a  first 
principle  of  manners  not  to  waj'lay  people  ;  above  all,  not 
to  stop  them  when  they  are  going  out  ;  I  made  no  sign, 
and  leaving  th^m  to  descend  the  reverting  stair  in  peace, 
climbed,  at  still  slackening  pace,  the  remaining  steps  to 
Mr.  Severn's  door,  and  left  my  card  and  letter  of  intro- 
duction with  the  servant,  who  told  me  he  had  just  gone 
out.  His  dark-eyed  companion  was  George  Richmond, 
to  whom,  also,  Acland  had  given  me  a  letter.  Botli  Mr. 
Severn  and  he  came  immediately  to  see  us.  .  .  .  Mr. 
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Severn  and  George  Richmond  became  every  day  more 
kindly — nor,  we  felt,  without  real  pleasure  to  them- 
selves— helpful  to  us  all.  No  habitue  of  the  brightest 
circles  of  present  London  Society  will  doubt  the  privilege 
we  had  in  better  knowing  George  Richmond.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  any  circle  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of,  like 
what  Mr.  Joseph  Severn  then  was  in  Rome.  He  under- 
stood everybody,  native  and  foreign,  civil  and  ecclesiastic, 
in  what  was  nicest  in  them,  and  never  saw  anything 
else  than  the  nicest ;  or  saw  what  other  people  got  angry 
about  as  onlj'  a  himiorous  part  of  the  nature  of  things. 
It  was  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Pope  should  be  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  tlie  beggars  on  the  Pincian  steps.     He 


forgave  the  Pope  his  papacy,  reverenced  the  beggar's 
l)eard,  and  felt  that  alike  the  steps  of  the  Pincian,  and 
the  Araceli,  and  the  Lateran,  and  the  Capitol,  led  to 
heaven,  and  everybody  was  going  up,  somehow  ;  but 
might  be  happy  where  they  were  in  the  meantime. 
Lightly  sagacious,  lovingly  humorous,  daintily  senti- 
mental, he  was  in  council  with  the  cardinals  to-day,  and 
at  picnic  in  Campagna  with  the  brightest  English  belles 
to-morrow  ;  and  caught  the  hearts  of  all  in  the  golden 
net  of  his  goodwill  and  good  understanding,  as  if  life 
were  but  for  him  the  rippling  chant  of  his  favourite  song  : 
"  Gente,  e  qui  rucccUatore." 

From  Ruskin's  "  Pr^terita  "— H. 


ARTHUR    SEVERN,    R.I.,    R.O.I. 


ARTHUR  SEVERN,  the  distinguished  artist, 
whose  fine  work  is  well  kno\\'n  and  appreciated 
by  connoisseurs  who  value  truth  and  pure  tone  in  paint- 
ing, is  the  last  surviving  son  of  his  e\'er-famous  father, 
the  friend  of  Keats.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
given  place  in  this  "  Souvenir,"  for  in  his  own  person 
he  forms  for  us  the 
closest  living  link  we 
possess  with  the  great 
literary  past  which 
glows  with  the  star- 
like names  of  Shelley, 
Byron,  Keats,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  other 
Immortals  of  that 
splendidly  intellect- 
ual period.  Through 
him  we  almost  touch 
hands  with  the  singer 
of  "  The  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale,"  and 
catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  author 
of  "  Waverley."  He 
inherits  many  of  his 
father's  admirable 
qualities,  especially 
that  wonderful 
faculty  for  loyal 
friendship  which 
moved  Shelley  to 
the  prayer  that  the 
"  u  n  ext  inguishe  d 
spirit ' '  of  Adonais 
might "  plead  against 
Oblivion"  for  the 
name  of  Severn.  He 
is  a  painter  of  rare 
and  exquisite  genius, 
and  those  who  have 
known  him  best  and 
longest  plainly  recog- 
nise   the    fact    that, 


Pl-.oto  by  ElliotI  f  Fry. 
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but  for  his  patient  devotion  and  self-effacement  in 
connection  with  his  great  friend,  Ruskin,  he  would 
probably  have  ranked  in  his  profession  as  a  second 
Turner.  Married  early  to  Ruskin's  cousin,  Miss  Joan 
Agnew,  he  soon  found  himself  involved  in  cares  and 
duties   which    were    inextricably    bound    up    with   the 

famous  Art-Critic's 
Ufe  and  well-being, 
and  during  the  sid 
brain-trouble  which 
clouded  the  last  ten 
or  tweh-e  j'ears  of 
the  "Master's" 
existence  on  earth, 
it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Arthur 
Severn  re-enacted  for 
Ruskin  a  similar 
drama  of  self-sacrifice 
to  that  so  nobly  per- 
formed by  his  father 
in  connection  with 
Keats ;  with  the 
difference  that  Arthur 
Se\-ern's  was  by  far 
the  longest  and  most 
heroic  of  the  two. 
From  the  daj'  when, 
as  a  very  young  man, 
he  won  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of 
the  art-world  for  his 
wonderful  picture 
"  Waves  breaking 
by  Moonlight  "  (ex- 
hibited in  the  Dudley 
Gallery  and  now  in  a 
private  collection)  he, 
in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  made 
a  kind  of  holocaust 
of  his  own  genius  in 
the  service  of  Ruskin, 
and  there  is  not  the 


Arthur  Severn, 
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slightest  doubt  that  he  saved  that  great  and  suffering 
soul  man}-  a  care  and  \-exation  with  which  he  would,  in 
his  long  illness,  ha\-e  been  unable  to  cope.  And  though 
he  and  his  wife  inherit  "  Brantwood  "  as  the  reward  of 
their  loyalty  and  tenderness,  manj'  a  lover  of  art  con- 
siders it  an  inheritance  somewhat  too  dearly-purchased 
at  the  expense  of  the  art-life  of  one  who,  had  he  been 
more  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  vocation,  would  have  been 
acknowledged  as  the  most  poetic  painter  of  sea  and  sky 
effects  that  the  world  has  seen  since  Turner's  best  days. 
Those  among  pri\'ate  collectors  who  know  what  good 
painting  really  is,  and  are  not  to  be  persuaded  away 
from  truth  and  nature  by  "  impressionist "  or  "  post- 
impressionist  "  notions  of  art,  are  well  acquainted  with 
Arthur  Severn's  work,  and  seciure  it  whenever  and 
wherever  they  can,  but  he  is  not  a  prolific  painter, 
nor  does  he  use  any  of  the  "  pushful "  methods  of 
mere  sensationalism  which  sometimes  create  a  market. 
Latterly,  however,  he  seems  to  have  gained  a  new 
creative  impetus,  and  many  who  had  grown  accustomed 
to  look  for  one  or  two  small  and  gracefully  executed 
works  on  the  walls  of  the  Roj'al  Institute  of  Painters, 
were  fairly  startled  at  the  magnificent  conception  of  "  An 
Angry  Sea  "  which  was  shown  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1910,  and  which  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Graves  &  Co., 
and  specially  exhibited  by  them  in  their  art  galleries 
during  the  spring  season  of  1911.  It  was  then  seen 
and  admitted  that  his  genius  was  of  a  far  finer  type  than 
had  been  altogether  realised,  and  that  this  outburst  of 
power  and  passion  in  the  bold  and  magnificent  treatment 
of  the  wild  waves  rolling  inland  and  scooping  up  the 
shore  in  a  visible  wrath  and  uproar  which  almost  sounded 
on  the  ears  while  fascinating  the  eyes,  was  in  a  sense  a 
positive  revelation.  It  was  a  large  picture  in  oils,  and 
it  was  followed  in  the  spring  of  191 1  by  one  almost  as 
large,  in  water-colour,  entitled  "  A  Sunlit  Haze,"  the  gem 
of  the  Royal  Institute  Exhibition  that  year.  This 
exquisite  study  was  praised  by  Sir  Claude  Phillips 
in  his  Daily  Telegraph  column  of  criticism,  as  "a 
noble  work  " — "  a  vast  page  torn  from  Nature,"  which 
it  truly  was.  It  was  purchased  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Private  View,  and  as  long  as  it  remained  on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Institute  was  daily  surrounded  by  groups 
of  admirers.  Purely  luminous  in  colouring  and  tenderly 
reposeful  in  effect  it  recalled  the  poet's  lines  : 


"  Here  Love  may  rest  enfolded  by  sweet  airs. 
Thrilled  by  the  liglit  of  passion  into  peace." 

In  the  autumn  of  1911,  the  artist  exhibited  "  A 
Riviera  Sunset,"  a  wonderfully  delicate  piece  of  oil- 
painting,  so  fine  and  translucent  in  colour  as  to  be  almost 
ethereal.  This  was  purchased  by  a  donor  to  the  National 
Art  Gallery  of  Birmingham  where,  fortunately  for  art 
lovers,  it  has  now  a  permanent  place.  This  year  Mr. 
Severn  exhibits  a  fine  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy — 
"  The  Sunset-Land  of  Lyonesse,"  which  is  "  hung  "  very 
unfortunately,  owing  to  the  mahgnant  contrast  afforded 
by  its  neighbouring  picture,  which  represents  an  uncom- 
fortable-looking gravel-pit,  glaringly  yellow  in  tone, 
with  brown  horses,  an  aggravating  sort  of  study  taken 
any  way,  but  particularly  so  when  seen  against  the 
warm  roseate  glow  of  sky  and  deep  azure  tints  of  sea 
in  Mr.  Severn's  beautiful  rendering  of  what  Swinburne 
describes  as  : 

"  The  rocks  and  ringing  reaches  home 
That  take  the  wild  wrath  of  the  Cornish  foam 
Past  Lyonesse." 

The  gravel-pit  picture  does  not  actually  destroy 
the  enchantment  of  Mr.  Severn's  colouring,  but  surely 
the  Hanging  Committee  of  theAcademy  might  havenoted 
and  avoided  acontrast  which  reflects  on  their  taste, though 
it  takes  nothing  away  from  the  merit  of  the  artist. 

That  Mr.  Severn  has  countless  friends  and  admirers 
goes  without  question.  The  crowd  at  the  Leicester 
Galleries  for  his  "  One  Man  Show  "  in  1911  was  sufficient 
proof  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  and  his  work 
are  held  by  many  of  the  best  judges  of  art — and  on 
that  day  nearly  every  picture  shown  was  sold,  though 
they  were  chiefly  small  studies,  and  his  true  creative 
genius  displays  itself  to  more  advantage  on  larger  can- 
vases. Personally  and  socially  he  is  one  of  the  best- 
liked  of  men  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  Ruskin  WTote 
of  his  father,  that  he  is  "  hghtly  sagacious,  lovingly 
humorous,"  with  a  strongly  marked  originality  and  in- 
dependence of  character.  He  merits  honour  from  his  own 
profession  of  Art,  and  from  Literature  equal  honour,  not 
only  for  his  connection  with  Ruskin,  but  because  through 
his  living  personality,  so  long  as  he  remains  with  us,  we 
come  almost  face  to  face  with  "  Adonais,"  by  the  open  door 
of  that  devoted  friendship  which  has  placed  his  father 
in  the  company  of  the  Unforgotten  Great  for  all  time. 


JOHN    KEATS. 

By  D.^nte  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

The  weltering  London  ways  where  children  weep 
And  girls  whom  none  call  maidens  laugh, — strange  road 
Miring  his  outward  steps,  who  inly  trode 

The  bright  Castalian  brink  and  Latmos'  steep  : — 

Even  such  his  Ufe's  cross-paths  ;  till  deathly  deep 
He  toiled  through  sands  of  Lethe  ;  and  long  pain, 
Weary  with  labour  spurned  and  love  found  vain. 

In  dead  Rome's  sheltering  shadow  wrapped  his  sleep 


O  pang-dowered  Poet,  whose  reverberant  lips 
And  heart-strung  lyre  awoke  the  Moon's  ecUpse. — 

Thou  whom  the  daisies  glory  in  growing  o'er, — 
Their  fragrance  chngs  around  thy  name,  not  writ 
But  rumoured  in  water,  while  the  fame  of  it 

Along  Time's  flood  goes  echoing  evermore. 


An  Angry    Sea. — By    Arthur   Severn. 

This  fine  oil  painting  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters  in  the  autumn  of  igio. 
Messrs.  Graves  &  Co.,  and  was  exhibited  in  their  Galleries  during  the  spring  se 


;  purchased  for  a  client  by 


The   Sunset=Land  of  Lyonesse. — By  Arthur  Severn. 

Exhibited   in   this   year's    Royal    .A.cadeniy. 
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SHELLEY  AND  KEATS 

IN    THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


A     CAUSERIE 


By 


H.  Buxton  Forman,  C.B. 


Shelley. 


THE  spirits  of  Shelley  and  Keats  "  live  in  stirring 
times."  Happ}-  though  it  may  be  for  them  that 
their  disembodiment  took  place  before  the  coming  of 
the  motor-omnibus  and  the  Hteral  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Nahum  about  the  "  chariots  raging  in  the 
streets  "  and  "  justhng  one  against  another  in  the  broad 
ways,"  we  cannot  help  speculating  upon  the  disadvan- 
tages that  their  fame  ma\- 
yet  suffer  from  the  mere  fact 
of  their  birth  a  centur\'  too 
soon.  For  how  splendid 
and  how  exhilarating  would 
be  the  spectacle  of  a  Shelley 
carrying  his  spiritual 
sorrows,  his  infinite  sym- 
pathies with  suffering 
humanity,  amid  the  sordid 
turmoil  of  this  England 
in  the  twentieth  century  ; 
keeping  his  optimism  un- 
dimmed  in  the  horrid  glare 
of  the  electric  hght,  his 
behef  in  a  dawn  when  gold 
would  suddenly  have  "  lost 
its  power,"  in  spite  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  Wall 
Street  and  the  "  Jungle," 
and  his  vision,  unclouded 
by  the  dust  of  electric 
traction,    still    fixed    upon 

"  The  wilderness  of  this 
Elysian  earth," 

which  he  and  others  would 
even  yet  try  to 

"  Till  for  the  promise  of 
a  later  birth." 

How  lovable  would  be  the 
apparition  of  a  Keats,  born 
in  London  of  good  Devon- 
shire stock,  with  a  yearning 


passion — one  might  almost  say,  a  writhing  passion — for 
the  lovehness  of  nature's  handiwork  upon  the  crust  of  tlie 
earth,  with  an  equal  passion  for  perfection  of  form  m 
art,  and  an  innate  West  Country  humour  subjected  to 
a  metropolitan  alterative,  still  able  to  find  in  the  very 
track  of  the  motor-omnibus  and  under  the  rushing 
shadow  of  the  aeroplane  that  even  the  sweet  peas 
about  London  are  still  ' '  on 
tiptoe  for  a  flight."  For 
he  would  still  have  found 
it  so,  still  have  seen  that 
the  silver-birches  of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advent  of  the 
million-footed  'Arry  and 
Arriet  from  the  East  End, 
and  the  twopenny  tube, 
with  its  tramphng  "  mor- 
lock  "  myriads,  show  as  of 
old  the  exquisitely  varie- 
gated sheen  of  their  bark 
above  the  ignoble  faces  and 
hateful  talk,  and  cast  their 
fluttering  flecks  of  shadow 
upon  the  just  and  the  un- 
just. Yes !  John  Keats 
would  have  recognized  now, 
as  well  as  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that,  although  in  an  evil 
mood  of  mind  it  might  be 
hard  to  walk  the  streets  of 
London  and  not  "  hate  as 
he  walked,"  a  calmer  mood 
and  a  deeper  vision  dawned 
with  more  walking  even  of 
tlie  streets,  and  mankind, 
e\-en  'Arry  and  'Arriet, 
lacerating  Iris  ears  with  their 
talk  and  Hampstead  Heath 
with  their  feet  and  hands, 
grouped  themselves  inf  alhblj- 


John   Keats. 
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with  the  rest  of  creation,  and  became  "  each  and 
every,"  a  creature  that  "  hath  a  purpose,  and  his  eyes 
are  bright  with  it." 

Stirring  times  indeed  !  Neither  Keats  nor  Shelley 
would  know  the  green  land  in  its  wider  aspects  if  they 
descended  upon  it  now  and  saw  how  that  which  the 
human  spirit  in  its  arrogance  calls  progress  had  been 
engaged  in  a  new  titanic  form  of  unvirgilian  "  cross- 
ploughing  "  known  as  railway  construction. 

Stirring  times  indeed  in  another  sense  does  the  spirit 
of  Keats  especially  hve  in.  There  is  scarcely  a  poet  of 
note  whose  work  has  passed  since  his  day  into  the  soUd 
fabric  of  Enghsh  hterature  but  Keats's  soul  has  stirred 
within  him  to  one  result  or  another.  Tennyson  would 
have  been  absolutely  a  poet — a  singer,  and  nothing  else. 
Keats  or  no  Keats  ;  but  he  would  not  have  been,  in  all 
particulars,  the  same  Tenn\son.  had  Keats  not  lived  and 


Souvenir,  "  still  things  to  find  out  ?  Why,  haven't 
you  and  Professor  Colvin  and  Mr.  Ernest  de  Sehncourt 
found  out,  with  the  assistance  of  many  a  helpful  hand, 
everything  there  is  to  find  ?  "  Take  a  concrete  instance 
for  answer  ;  over  thirty-five  years  ago  I  found  out  the 
unpublished  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne,  and  of  course 
published  them — dividing  the  lovers  of  Keats  into  two 
camps — one  "  raging  horribly  "  against  me,  and  the 
other  against  them.  In  the  letter  which  stood  originally 
as  No.  I,  and  now  stands  as  No.  115  in  my  collected 
edition  of  Keats's  Letters  (Reeves  and  Turner),  and  as 
No.  117  in  the  "  Complete  "  Keats  (Vol.  V.,  Gowans  and 
Gray),  the  poet  broke  out  of  the  trammels  of  literal  prose 
and  expressed  his  jealous  mood  thus  in  blank  verse  : 

"  To  see  those  eyes  I  prize  above  my  own 
Dart  favors  on  another — • 
And  those  sweet  lips  (vielding  immortal  nectar) 


worked.  Browning  is  but  little  affected  by  Keats  so  far 
as  the  fabric  of  his  own  work  is  concerned  ;  but  his  wife 
must  have  studied  Keats  closely  if  not  very  fruitfully. 
The  Pre-Raphaehtes,  whether  in  hterature  or  in  pictorial 
art,  had  him  vitally  as  a  part  of  their  background  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  the  notable  in  English  poetic  litera- 
ture who  owed  him  nothing. 

And  in  yet  another  sense  does  the  spirit  of  Keats  hve 
on  in  stirring  times  ;  for  here  are  all  of  us  critics,  biblio- 
graphers, collectors,  and  students,  stirring  wherever  and 
whatever  we  can  to  find  fresh  material,  new  data  for 
what  is  sometimes  called  his  glorification — "  Myself 
not  least,  but  "...  well,  not  "  honoured  of  them  all," 
but  honoured  by  some  of  them  and  tolerated  by  others 
as  the  victim  of  a  mistaken  zeal  and  a  misdirected 
enthusiasm.  And  still  there  are  things  to  find  out. 
"  What ! "    say    you,    O    reader    of     this    Bookman 


Endymion. 


Be  gently  press'd  by  any  but  myself — 
Think,  think  Francesca,  what  a  cursed  thing 
It  were  beyond  expression  !  " 

J- 

He  introduced  the  passage  with  the  words,  "  Some  lines 
I  read  the  other  day  are  continually  ringing  a  peal  in 
my  ears "  ;  nevertheless,  beneath  the  poetry,  before 
he  went  on  with  his  letter  and  signed  "  J.  Keats,"  he 
affixed  what  I  have  "  transliterated  "  as  a  capital  J — to 
use  a  word  which  appears  to  be  the  correct  classical 
slang  of  the  moment,  unless  I  mistake  Mr.  de  Selin- 
court's  meaning  when  he  describes  as  exact  print  from  a 
manuscript  as  a  transliteration,  ^\^^at  I  want  to  convey 
by  it  here,  if  I  may,  is  that  Keats  WTote  a  beautiful 
capital  J  under  those  hnes  of  verse,  and  that  I  am  be- 
holden to  the  printer  of  The  Bookman  for  doing  the  same 
as  he  is  doing  in  regard  to  all  these  remarks— putting. 
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Isabella  ;   or  the  Pot  of  Basil. 

From  the  paiuiiag  by  llearielta  Rae  (.Mrs.  Ernest  Normand). 
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that  is  to  say,  a  printed  typograpliicr.l  substitute  for 
tvery  manuscript  letter,  includinf,'  tliat  J.  Now,  when 
I  first  read  this  love-lettor  No.  i  in  Kcats's  dehglitful 
script,  my  thougiit  vvr.s — "  How  cliarmingly  he  breaks 
into  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare,  of  Jor.son,  of  Beanmoul 
and  Fletcher,  the  speech  that  was  natural  to  the  memor- 
able Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  dramatists— the  speech 
which  was  in  the  air  in  that  gicat  semi-barbaric  epoch." 
Then  arose  the  misgiving — "  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken 
about  that  J  ;  perhaps  it  is  not  meant  to  say  to  his  ad/, 
'  See  how  I,  your  John,  j^our  Keats,  have  said  what  I 
want  to  say  in  verse — you  are  to  read  this  not  as  an  apt 
quotation  of  mine  from  some  one  or  other's  woik,  but  as 
my  very  thought,  uttered  to  ypu  in  my  very  words,  as  one 
of  the  seventeenth  century  men  with  whom  I  have  lived 
so  closely  might  have  said  it,  and  uttered  in  verse  because 
verse  is  more  intense 
than  prose.'  Perhaps 
it  is  a  quotation  after 
all  1  How  can  I  be 
sure  that  he  was  not 
alluding  to  Brown's 
Ben  Jonson  ?  I  can- 
not afford  to  put  a 
note  here  lest  I  give 
occasion  to  the  ungodly 
to  blaspheme."  For  I 
was  about  to  print  the 
letters ;  and  I  knew 
what  sort  of  a  storm 
there  would  be.  It 
came ;  and  it  blew 
over  ;  and  the  material 
whereby  we  k  n  o  w 
Keats  is  the  richer. 
But  in  those  daj-s  I 
did  not  feel  hardy 
enough  to  brave  the 
risk  of  the  gibe  that  I 
ought  to  have  known 
those  lines  were  in  The 
Isle  of  Gulls,  or  The 
Magnificent  Entertain- 
ment, or  The  Devil's 
Law-Case,  or  some- 
thing or  other  which  I 
did  not  and  do  not 
happen  to  have  read. 
So  the  letter  remained 
to  sper.k  for  itself ;  and 
when  in  1883  I  pub- 
lished all  Keats's  writings  I  was  still  too  timid  to  attribute 
those  lines  of  verse  roundly  to  Keats,  and  too  ignorant 
to  say  they  were  by  such  and  such  an  Elizabethan  or 
Jacobean,  not  having  in  any  literal  sense  "  been  there  to 
see."  "  For  the  present,"  I  said  to  myself  in  1S83, 
"  I  will  keep  my  counsel,  and  not  give  the  lines  among 
Keats's  poetic  fragments  ;  but  if  in,  say,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  am  still  alive  and  in  the  Keats  business,  and  no 
one  has  found  out  and  let  me  know  in  the  meantime  that 
the  lines  cannot  be  Keats's  because  they  occur,  say,  in 
an  edition  unknown  to  me  of  that  highly  curious  and 
entertaining  play  The  Bloody  Banquet,  then  I  will  put 
them  in  my  next  edition,  and  take  my  chance  :  one 
must   risk  something  !  "     My  perennial  frame  of  mind 


Rtpri 


in  this  respect  hrs  been  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
collect  :  "  Stir  up,  we  beseech  thee  "  ;  but  stir  and  stir 
and  stir  as  we  will,  no  one  came  forward  with  an 
announcement  of  some  other  authorship  of  the  lines 
for  thirty  years. 

(Jften  and  often  have  I  lounged  lu.xuriously  on  Sunday 
afternoon  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Ben  Jonson — more 
pampered  by  the  fates  than  Keats,  poor  lad,  who  splashed 
his  black-currant  jelly  on  "  Brown's  Ben  Jonson,"  and 
had  to  create  a  word  to  describe  the  resultant  stain  when 
he  iiad  licked  the  spot  and  failed  to  annul  the  accident ; 
for  here  was  I  turning  over  the  leaves,  notof  "  Brown'sBen 
Jonson,"  or  Jones',  or  Smith's,  but  my  own  copy  of  the 
1616-1640  folio  in  two  sumptuous  blue  levant  morocco 
bindings  by  Rividre,  instead  of  having  to  confess  ruefully 
that  I  had  damaged  Brown's  "  very  best  book  "  by  leav- 
ing on  it,  not  a  blue 
stain,  nor  a  purple 
stain,  but  a  "  purplue" 
stain.  Even  if  I  have 
fallen  asleep  over  my 
researches  without 
finding  what  I  sought, 
and  perad venture 
crumpled  a  leaf  as  my 
spirit  passed  into  the 
happier  realm  of  those 
who  dream  —  well,  it 
was  only  my  own  book, 
and  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  man  who  buys 
it  when  my  sleep 
becomes  sound  enough 
for  that  transfer  to 
be  probable.  "  How 
wonderful  is  death " 
for  the  right-minded 
bookman — "death  and 
his  brother  sleep  1 " 
When  the  grimmer 
and  more  inexorable 
brother  claims  him.  he 
relinquishes  his  plun- 
der without  a  murmur, 
and  some  one  else 
takes  his  books,  and 
perhaps  finds  in  them 
what  he  has  failed  to 
find !  Often  on  one 
of  these  luxurious, 
researching,  dozing 
have  I  turned  over  the  leaves 
nd    Fletcher — no    such    rubbishy, 


John   Keats. 

(,C>o.VL-Ant=,Ltd.) 


funda}-  afternoons 
of  my  Beaumont 
ill-printed,  mal-cditcd  royal  octavo  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  as  that  which  Keats  made  priceless  for  ever 
by  WTiting  in  it  "  Spirit  here  that  reignest "  and  "  Bards 
of  Passion  and  of  Mirth,"  but  the  editio  princeps,  the 
folio  of  1647,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  very  copy  which 
Edward  Fitzgerald  had  owned  and  read  and  decorated, 
and  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  enabled  me  to  read 
those  bards  of  passion  and  of  mirth  with  the  added  relish 
one  has  in  being  even  the  unworthy  successor  of  Fitz- 
gerald, drawing  inspiration  from  Fitz's  shoes,  so  to 
speak.  But  never  did  I  light  upon  the  "  Think,  think 
Francesca "    lines ;    and  perhaps,   thought   I,  the  next 


man  who  owns  Fitz's  copy  will  stay  awake  longer  and 
find  them.  If  one  were  unable  to  keep  an  equal  mind  in 
face  of  misfortune  : 

"  What  a  cursed  thing 
It  were  beyond  expression  ! 

Often  enough  have  I  concluded  that  the  hnes  would 
never  turn  up  unless  Mr.  de  Selincourt  would  bustle  up 
with  his  already  highly  successful  and  instructive 
explorations  of  the  wide  field  of  English  hterature  for 
sources  of  Keats's  speech  and  thought,  and  add  one 
more  service  bj'  finding  the  Francesca  lines. 

I  never  attached  much  importance  to  the  phrase, 
."•S^ome  lines  I  read  the  other  day."  Keats  had  often 
"  read  the  other  day  "  what  he  wTote  the  other  day. 
And  there  were  lover's  reasons  for  being  cryptic  and 
bashful  about  those  lines,  and  not  confessing  too  openly, 
even  to  Francesca,  that  they  were  his  owti.  Just  as  1 
was  finishing  the  Oxford  Keats  of  1806,  I  decided  that, 
in  about  two  years  or  so,  if  nothing  untoward  happened, 
I  should  put  the  lines  among  his  poetical  works. 
Meantime  some  slumbrous  Sunday  afternoons  should 
be  given  to  ransacking  the  long  row  of  little  scrubby 
quarto  seventeenth  century  plays.  And  then,  as  the 
illustrious  creator  of  Allan  Ouatermain  so  often  tells 
us,  a  strange  thing  happened.  A  letter  came  to  me 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Langmead  Casserley  referring  me  to 
Massinger's  tragedy.  The  Duke  of  Milan  (Act  i. 
Scene  3),  where  Sforza,  about  to  go  into  battle, 
expresses  his  views  to  Marcella  in  such  terms  that, 
although    but    two    Hnes    out    of    six    were    unaltered 


by  Keats,  the  thirty-year-old  question  was  settled 
against  the  insertion  of  the  snatch  among  Keats's 
poetic  fragments. 

II. 
Ever  since  this  causerie  has  been  in  course  of  produc- 
tion "  some  lines  I  read  the  other  day "  have  been 
"  continually  ringing  a  peal  in  my  ears."  They  are  from 
an  allegorical  poem  wherein  an  elderly  poet  is  depicted 
as  "in  parle  with  "  no  less  a  personage  than  Time,  duly 
adorned  \\ith  a  handy  forelock,  and  armed  with  a  scythe 
of  portentous  sweep.  "  Bards  of  my  age,"  says  the  old 
poet  in  reply  to  a  covert  sneer  of  Time's  : 

"  Bards  of  my  age  one  often  meets  : 
We're  more  than  twice  as  old  as  Keats — 
Wliom  the  gods  loved  and  gathered  young — 
To  have  his  dirge  by  Shelley  sung. 
We've  heard  of  your  revenges,  sir  ; 
If  Keats  had  lived  another  year — 
Or,  say,  two  years — on  this  poor  scene, 
Wliy,  Adonais  had  not  been. 
And  peradventure  Keats's  breath 
Had  died  in  song  of  Shelley's  death  !  " 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young."  H'm,  well,  like  the 
last-named  elderly  poet,  I've  lost  my  chance.  And  yet 
it  seems  as  if  the  gods  must  love  me  a  little — if  only  for 
not  being  a  pusillanimously  god-fearing  man  ;  for  cir- 
cumstances occur  which  at  the  very  least  show  that  there 
is  no  marked  ill-feeling  on  their  part  towards  me.  See 
now  ! — there  is  a  beautiful  sonnet  by  Keats  beginning  : 

"  The  day  is  gone  and  all  its  sweets  are  gone," 
and  of  that,  if  I  had  died  even  as  young  as-  I  was  a  very 
few    shears  ago,  I    should    not   have  seen    any   decisive 


From  a  photograph  sitpplud  by  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forma 


Went  worth  House  (no-w  Lawn  BanKJ 
Keats's  House,  at  Hampstead. 
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George  Keats 
brother  of  the  poet. 


manuscript 
;ind  my  shade 
might  have 
stumbled 
across  the 
shade  of  Keats 
somewhere  in 
the  "  inimit- 
able inane," 
not  properly 
equipped  to 
discuss  the  true 
arrangement  of 
the  quatrains 
"  at  the  foun- 
tain-head." 
While  this 
caiiserie  was  in 
gestation,  I 
also  had  to 
deal  with  the 
bearings  of  a  transcript  b}-  ^^'oodhouse,  which  ("  stirring 
times  "  again  !)  Lord  Crewe  had  unearthed  among  his 
father's  papers,  and  which  Mr.  de  Sehncourt,  who  has 
not  yet  lost  the  chance  of  proving,  by  an  early  death, 
that  the  gods  lo\-e  him  (the  dear  gods  forbid  !) — had 
an  earlier  opportunity  of  seeing  than  I  had.  He  is  quite 
charming  on  the  subject  of  tliis  Woodhouse  transcript — 
shows  himself  the  admirable  critic  that  we  all  know  him 
to  be,  by  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
direction  of  Shakesperean 
effect  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  quatrains.  The  sonnet 
has  hitherto  stood  thus  : 

"  The   day   is   gone,  and   all 
its  sweets  are  gone  ! 
Sweet   voice,  sweet    lips, 
soft   hand,   and   softer 
breast. 
Warm   breath,    light   whis- 
per, tender  semi-tone. 
Bright  eyes,  accomplish 'd 
shape,    and    lang'rcus 
waist  ! 
Faded    the   tiower    and    all 
its  budded  charm?. 
Faded  the  sight  of  beauty 
from  my  eyes. 
Faded  the  shape  of  beauty 
from  my  arms. 
Faded  the  voice,  warmth, 
whiteness,  paradise — 
Vanish'd    unseasonably    at 
shut  of  eve. 
When   the   dusk  holiday 
— or  holinight 
Of   fragrant-curtain'd    love 
begins  to  weave 
The    woof    of     darkness 
thick,  for  hid  delight ; 
But,    as    I've    read    love's 
missal  through  to-da\-. 
He'll   let    me   sleep,  seeing 
I  fast  and  praj'." 

In  the  new  Woodhouse 
version  the  word  tranced 
stands  in  place  of  light  in  the 
third  hne,  the  second  and 
third    quatrains    are   trans- 


ix)scd,  and  a 
problem  is  set 
for  us  to  solve 
as  best  we  may. 
Mr.  de  Sdlin- 
court  knows, 
just  as  we 
others  know, 
that  a  trans- 
cript by  Wood- 
house  means  a 
correct  copy  of 
something  or 
other — that,  in 
the  nature  of 
things,  it  re- 
presents some 
sort  of  auto- 
graph author- 
ity. He  knows, 
just    as   we 


Thomas  Keats 
brother  of  the  poet. 


From  a  portrait,  by  her  s 


others  know,  that  Lord  Houghton,  working  in  the  first  half 
of  last  century,  allowed  himself  a  latitude  of  editorship  for- 
bidden to  the  late  nineteenth  and  earh^  twentieth  century 
bookman.  He  suggests  that,  as  the  Woodhouse  trans- 
cript is  the  only  known  manuscript  authority  for  this 
sonnet,  Lord  Houghton  may  have  thought  it  proper, 
nay,  serviceable  to  the  fame  of  Keats,  to  arrange  the 
quatrains  of  the  sonnet  as  they  appear  in  all  editions  up 
to  the  present  day.  including  Mr.  de  SeUncourt's  own 
edition  —  where  the  new 
version  appears,  though  only 
in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Such  being  the 
situation  in  respect  of  this 
sonnet,  the  choice  lay 
between  two  h\-potheses  : — 
(i)  that  Lord  Houghton  had 
had  another  (and,  as  I  think 
it  could  be  shown  to  be,  a 
better)  manuscript,  while 
the  \\'oodhouse  copy  had 
been  produced  from  a  con- 
fused pencil  or  other  draft  in 
which  the  order  \v£is  debat- 
able ;  and  (2)  that  Wood- 
house  had  worked  from  the 
deliberate,  the  only  manu- 
script of  Keats,  "  the  real 
Simon  Pure,"  and  Lord 
Houghton  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  working,  to  the 
result  known,  from  Wood- 
house's  copy.  It  was  not 
proved  that  Woodhouse 
copied  with  perfect  acciuracy 
the  poet's  holograph ;  and 
I,  for  one,  preferring  the 
Houghton  version,  should 
unhesitatingl}'  have  chal- 
lenged the  evidence  against 
it — and  favoiaable  to  the 
new  version  as  the  iinai  one. 

Then,  just  in  time,  stepped 
Keats  s  sister  Fanny.        ,  ,,  ,,  ,    ,,        , 

f,.    „  n    ,     ^  dowTi     the  quiet  gods     and 

^  possess.on  of  ^  r.  n.  BuxtoD  Furuian.  ^  ^ 
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Isabella,  or  The  Pot  of  Basil. 

From  the  painting  by  Holnian  Hunt 
m  the  collection  of  Mr.  Augnstiu  A'ls, /i,^i/i. 


'"Love  Isabel,*  said  he,  'I  was 
Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  the 

n  pain 
-  a  good  morrow 

Keproduced  by  permission  0/  Mr.  John  I.ai 

c. 

placed  in  my  hand  a  manuscript  of  the  sonnet,  un- 
questionably in  the  autograph  of  John  Keats,  and  said  : 
"  Don't  give  yourself  away !  Read !  We  are  not 
absoluteh'-  bigoted  in  favour  of  the  young."  So  I  read  ; 
and,  behold,  the  manuscript  was  that  which  had  been 
transcribed  bj'  Woodhouse  !  That  was  clearly  quite 
enough  to  give  one  pause  ;  but  it  by  no  means  suffices  to 
close  the  case  with  a  verdict  against  Lord  Houghton. 
However,  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  ;  on  page  44 
is  the  draft  reproduced  stroke  for  stroke  from  the  paper 
I  got  from  the  quiet  gods.  Perhaps  some  other  day  I 
shall  be  similarly  favoured  with  Keats's  fair  copy  (if  he 
made  one)  for  Fanny  Brawne  ;  and  perhaps  that  will 
turn  out  to  have  the  Houghton  arrangement  of 
quatrains,  and  read  light  for  tranced. 

Now,  as  to  the  sudden  apparition  of  this  terribly 
pathetic  paper — for  there  w'as  pathos  even  in  the  folds 
and  creases  of  it,  tragedy  in  the  very  marks  that  in- 
dicate of  what  size  it  had  been  folded,  how  long  kept 
secret,  and  in  what  particular  pocket  borne  about  by 
the  poet,  and  many  other  things  which  my  friend  Mr. 
de  Selincourt  would  interpret  with  poignant  sympathy, 
and  a  perfect  intelligence  of  Keats's  mind  and  modes  of 
work — as  to  this  sudden  apparition  of  the  scrap  in  my 
hands — "  Why,"  I  asked  myself,  "  this  favour  from 
the  quiet  gods  to  me  rather  than  to  him,  who  had  only 
Woodhouse's  copy,  if  it  were  not  to  assure  me  of  what 
I  have  not  infrequently  suspected  ?  "  Often,  indeed, 
have  I  dreamed  that  the  gods  in  very  truth  bear  one  no 
grudge  for  not  dying  3'oung,  but  on  the  contrary  take 
up,  now  and  again,  some  such  attitude  as  would  be  in- 
dicated by  the  words,  "  Ah  !  poor  man  !  we  forgot  to 
call  him  away  from  earth  when  he  was  young — let  us 
give  him  a  solatium  to  mark  our  pity  for  the  length  of 
his  tedious  sojourn  down  there  !  "  A  solatium  is  certainly 
not  a  suggestion  of  hatred  ;  and  as  this  thought  passed 
through  my  mind,  wiiile  I  yet  held  in  my  hand  the  holo- 
graph draft  of  that  beautiful  sonnet,  and  felt  in  my 
heart  the  unspeakable-  agony  of  its  composition,  agony 
ending  for  Keats  in  such  an  exhaustion  of  passion  by 
its  own  force  as  left  him  convinced  that  he  should  sleep 
that  night — down  fluttered  before  me  a  second  paper, 
bearing  another  sonnet  of  Keats's  1  This  one  was 
written  in  the  bold,  round,  fascinating  script  of  his 
youthful  period — written,  I  judged  at  a  glance,  before 
he  had  published  the  little  volume  of  1817.  This  time 
there  was  no  room  for  doubting  which  of  the  quiet  gods 
had  been  my  benefactor  ;  for  the  particular  deity  was 
concerned  in  the  text  of  that  sonnet  in  a  curious  way 
and  in  a  marked  degree.  It  was  Phoebus  Apollo,  doing 
a  stroke  of  business  on  his  own  account,  and  choosing 
me  to  put  things  right  for  him  with  mankind.  Over- 
w  hehning  honour  !  With  bared,  bowed  head  I  read 
a  sonnet  in  Keats's  wxiting,  with  great  respect  for  the 
wondrous  gifts  of  his  youthful  and  rapidly-shaping 
mind,  albeit,  solemnly  as  I  have  seemed  for  years  to 
go  on  editing  that  sonnet,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
read  a  proof  of  it  without  snicl  ;ing  up  my  sleeve. 
It  was  the  sonnet  to  Spenser,  hith  d  printed 
thus  : 

"  Spenser  !    a  jealous  honourer  of  thine, 
A  forester  deep  in  thy  midmost  trees. 
Did  last  eve  ask  my  promise  to  refine 

Some  English  that  might  strive  thine  ear  to  please. 
But  Elfin  Poet  'tis  impossible 

For  an  inhabitant  of  wintry  earth 
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Reproduced  by  fermisiion  0/  Ihe  Artis!. 


'"  Lorenzo '—here  she  ceased  her  timid  quest. 
But  in  her  tone  and  looK  he  read  the  rest."— Isabella. 

From  the  painting  by  Joseph  E.  Southall- 
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To  rise  like  Phoebus  with  a  golden  quill 

Firc-wing'd  and  make  a  morning  in  his  mirth. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  toil 

O'  the  sudden  and  receive  thy  spiriting  : 

The  flower  must  drink  the  nature  of  the  soil 
Before  it  can  put  forth  its  blossoming  : 

Be  with  me  in  the  summer  days  and  I 

Will  for  thine  honour  and  his  pleasure  try." 

Up  aloft,  doubtless,  the  white-armed  goddesses  tittered  as 
.\pollo  pitched  the  paper  down.  Doubtless  they 
w  iiispered  to  each  other,  "  Wliat  matters  it  to  Phoebus 
how  many  bardlings  may  be  pleased  to  describe  him 
brandishing  a  golden  quill — figuring  as  the  gilt-ginger- 
bread deity  of  the  wTetched  ones  who  strive  to  worship 
and  honour  him  ? "  But 
somehow  Apollo  thought  it 
did  matter,  and  had  decreed 
that  that  futile  imagery  should 
disappear  from  his  votary's 
early  attempt  ;  for,  as  I  came 
to  the  silh'  seventh  hne,  at 
which  I  had  so  often  laughed 
in  my  finite  but  arrogant  wis- 
dom, behold  there  was  nothing 
left  to  laugh  at  ;  the  bristling 
quill  was  not  there  ;  but  in 
its  place  was  the  whole  atti- 
tude and  spirit  of  the  god  of 
the  golden  bow  when  he  sub- 
dues the  shadows  of  the  night 
and  drives  them  into  the 
irrevocable  past.  The  golden 
quill  had  never,  in  Keats' s 
most  Leigh-Huntian  days,  de- 
graded his  pretty  little  sonnet 
to  ridicule-point  ;  but,  instead 
of  it,  was  an  expression  of 
great  suggestiveness — whether 
meant  for  a  bit  of  Leigh- 
Huntian  license  or  taken  from 
the  usage  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  coevals,  who  shall  sa\?  ? — 
for  does  not  Lady  Macbeth 
describe  the  projected  mtuder 
of  Duncan  as  "  our  great 
queh  "  ?  On  the  next  page  is 
the  sonnet  as  Keats  wrote  it  : 
and  the  reader  will  see  that 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  word  which  we  have 
all  for  over  sixty  years  been 
printing  as  quill — no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  is  the  un- 
common (perhaps  re-invented) 
substanti\-e  quell ! 

The  tittering  of  the  white- 
armed  goddesses  doubtless 
died  before  the  frown  of 
Apollo  ;  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  whole  of  the  Olympians 
were  not  touched  by  my  look 
of  abject  apologj^  to  Apollo's 
darling,  "  the  Muse's  son  of 
promise."  At  all  events  they 
had  not  done  with  me  ;  for, 
as  I  laid  the  sonnet  reverentlv 


aside,  after  getting  a  photographer  to  take  its  portrait, 
yet  another  scrap  floated  on  to  my  outspread  hands — a 
soiled,  torn,  crumpled  little  leaf  enough,  written  on 
both  sides,  all  full  of  curious  quasi-Chaucerian  words — 
almost  Kowleyan  words,  some  of  them,  in  their  strained 
antiquity.  The  side  which  lay  uppermost  was  quite  un- 
familiar to  me,  though  I  suspected  at  once  what  it  was  ; 
I  turned  it  over  and  read  these  couplets — I  copy  them 
literally  from  the  manuscript  : 

"  Als  writith  he  of  swevenis. 
Men  han  bcforne  they  waken  in  Blis 
Whanne  thate  hir  friendes  thinkc  hem  bounde 
In  crimpede  shrowde  farre  undergrounde  ; 
.\nd  how  a  litling  child  mote  be 


.  drawing  by  B. 


Keat 


Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  Huxton  Forman. 
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^I"ri'T''  '"^"^   '^  ''""  ""''  '^-'  ^■^" 

^^'U^  flu  .^'j/h-Hi      ''     /*=/v^ 
^"t^:  «  /  <<i.^  i^^.^  aUs  jL^u  ^(/  "^^''^ 


MS.  sonnet  of  Keats. 


Si  imuV*    c(Kf  **'   ^  LuoUui>i^  tuij 
^il  tel    /(iji  ecu-   cofi    itw   ■u/nA^Msb    ii^u^u<j^ 

Ja-^-u.    ct^dUi.  -^Miif  Uft'M'  miuub  ^-.vl,   la/t  ^  /.uq^       • 


Keats's  sonnet  on  Spenser. 


(f^li^ 


fliuiu.,  )f^i   '^'"^^   c/A"    (ccvO. 

(ill.  l!     l^^'^    /iM-iii    J-OM     l!t  a.i-    lU-iy    t-ffw] 

''C14.CI   ^ It. (ill    cU  /xu^  ai/^  ciu-  -       ', 
■■^*-t*' /«    Hut.   ^        ,     ,      ,     ,^/1M 


Lines  from  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Mark. 


A  saint  er  its  nativitie 

Gif  that  the  modre  (God  her  blesse) 

Kepen  in  solitarinesse 

An[d]  kissen  devoute  the  hoUe  croce." 

So  this  was,  in  very  truth,  a  fragment  of  The  Eve  of 
St.  Mark  that  I  was  holding  ;  and  the  kindly  gods  had 
revealed  to  me  how  nearly  right  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
\\-as  when  he  sent  me  that  extract  from  The  Unseen 
World  (w  hich  I  reprinted  in  my  notes,  and  which  Mr.  de 
Selincourt  has  reprinted  once  more),  and  told  me  how 
he  thought  Keats  meant  to  introduce  into  his  poem  the 
legend  given  in  that  extract. 

Once  more  the  photographer  had  to  be  commandeered 
to  make  me  a  voucher  for  the  discovered  couplets  ;  and 
on  this  page  you  can  see,  stroke  for  stroke  as  nearly 
as  we  can  do  it,  what  Keats  made  of  the  legend, 
"  written  in  smallest  crow-quill  size"  in  the  margin  of 
the  manuscript  which  Bertha  read  on  St.  Mark's 
Eve.  But  let  the  printer  "  transliterate  "  it  for  you  in 
its  final  shape  : 

"  Gif  ye  wol  stonden  hardie  wight — 
Anaiddes  of  the  blacke  night — 
Righte  in  the  churche  porch,  pardie 
Ye  wol  behold  a  companie 
Appouchen  thee  full  dolourouse 
For  sooth  to  sain  from  everich  house 
Be  it  in  City  or  village 
Wol  come  the  Phantom  and  image 
Of  ilka  gent  and  ilka  carle 
Whom  colde  Deathe  hath  in  parle 
And  wol  some  day  that  very  year 
Touchen  with  foule  venime  spear 
And  sadly  do  them  all  to  die — 

.    Hem  all  shalt  thou  see  verilie — 
And  everichon  shall  by  the[e]  pass 
All  who  must  die  that  year  Alas." 

There  sure  enough  is  the  legend  ;  and  it  does  not  suffer 
much  by  the  sweeping  provision  that  all  whose 
phantoms  went  into  the  church  were  to  die  that  year, 
instead  of  the  partial  arrangement  of  the  usual  version, 
according  to  which  some  of  the  phantoms  were  to  come 
out  again — in  token  that  the  sick  folk  whom  they 
represented  would  recover.  Neither  do  we  miss 
much  the  wxaiths  of  babies,  who,  being  tmable  to 
walk,  had  to  roll  into  church,  according  to  The  Unseen 
World  !  * 

III. 

The  Eve  of  St.  Mark,  to  which  I  have  now  added  six- 
teen lines,  was  doubtless  the  poem  which  Keats  told 
Fanny  Brawne  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he  felt  his 
earh"  doom  hanging  over  him,  and  barring  the  hope  of 
hfe  with  her.  "  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  say 
we  ?  Ah  !  Charles  Kingsley  was  quite  right ;  it  is  a 
"  gruesome  thing,"  this  "  premature  interment."  For 
Keats  it  meant  love  and  art,  both,  cut  dowTi  and  withered. 
For  us,  his  early  death  brought  an  infinity  of  loss.  If 
it  were  but  the  lack  of  such  a  poem  as  this  Eve  of  St. 
Mark  was  going  to  be,  the  loss  is  hard  enough  to  measure. 
But  just  as  Keats,  by  passing  into  the  unknown  a  half- 
century  sooner  than  he  should  have  gone  from  the  world 

*  For  the  authenticity  of  the  events  described  above,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin,  at  whose  establishment  in 
Shaftesbury  .\venue  (Xo.  118)  they  took  place.  I  regret  that 
circumstances  did  not  admit  of  my  appropriating  to  my  own 
permanent  use  these  gifts  of  the  gods,  whose  steward,  for  the 
moment,  Mr.  Sabin  happened  to  be.  The  manuscripts  remained, 
with  other  interesting  Keats  material,  in  his  possession,  to  pass 
in  due  course  to  someone  wealthy  enough  to  make  himself  their 
owner. 
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From  the  drawing  of  Daniel  Maclise. 


The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 
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in  normal  conditions,  was  si)are{l  many  liorrid  tilings, 
so  he  was  cut  off  from  much  which  would  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  enrichment  of  his  mental  background. 
The  proposition  is  too  obvious  to  need  exhaustive  treat- 
ment, even  were  this  the  place  for  it  ;  but  two  edifices 
in  the  world  of  art  have  stood  out  conspicuously  in  my 
thought  as  I  have  been  putting  down  these  remarks. 
They  are  the  works  of  Dickens  and  the  pictures  of 
Turner.  Had  Keats  but  lived  as  late  as  Landor,  who 
was  born  long  before  him,  his  humour,  his  wit,  his 
very  speech  must  infallibly  have  taken  a  colour  from 
Dickens,  because,  whether  he  would  have  read  the 
books  or  not,  he  could  not  possibly  have  got  away  from 
the  infiltration  of  Dickens  into  the  common  thought 
and  speech  of  our  daily  life.     How  is  it  possible,  for 


John  Keats. 


instance,  to  imagine  Keats  in  1870  looking  in  on  James 
Rice,  to  sup  on  salmon  provided  by  the  latter,  and  not 
knowing  "  he  wouldn't  'a\e  a  cowcumber,"  or  failing 
to  give  a  return  invitation  to  a  "  swarry  "  consisting 
of  "  biled  mutton  and  trimmins,"  or  at  least  a  meal 
of  "  chops  and  tomato  sauce  "  ?  Dickens  might  not  have 
influenced  Keats  the  poet ;  but  he  would  have  been 
good  mental  food  for  Keats  the  man  and  letter-wxiter, 
just  as  Fielding  and  Smollett  were. 

It  is  to  Keats  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Turner 
would  have  had  a  thousand  things  to  say  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  and  the  waters,  not  under  but  about  the 
earth,  things  but  Uttle  akin  to  aught  obtainable  from 
Claude's  Enchanted  Castle — something  of  the  significance 


of  colour  differing  total  ccdIo  from  those  coarse, 
huge  canvasses  covered  by  Keats's  friend  Haydon — 
"  this  glorious  Haydon  and  all  his  creation,"  as  the 
poet  called  the  painter  in  his  bright  young  enthusiasm 
of  1 81 6.  Keats,  though  born  after  Turner  had  begun 
exhibiting  those  more  sober  pictures  which  took  so  long 
to  impress  the  public  fully  with  the  genius  of  the 
barber's  son,  was  yet  in  his  nonage  when  that  early 
Dido  and  ./Eneas  (on  the  morning  of  the  chase)  and  the 
more  classically  poetic  Dido  Building  Carthage  were 
exhibited.  The  Decline  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire 
appeared  the  same  year  as  Keats's  first  boyish  book  ;  it 
was  not  till  Keats  and  Shelley  had  both  been  gathered 
young  by  the  loving  gods  that  the  Bay  of  Baise,  with 
Apollo  and  the  Sibyl  (1823)  appeared  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  and  only  in  1828  and  1829,  coevally  with  the 
first  Shelley  and  Keats  revival,  did  Dido  Directing  the 
Equipment  of  the  Fleet  and  Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus 
follow.  Had  the  poet-friends  stepped  together  into  the 
Academy  exhibition  of  1829,  the  sight  of  the  Polyphemus 
in  its  fresh  radiance  of  colours  and  its  perfect  blend- 
ing of  dramatic  perception  with  a  largeness  of  soul  to 
feel  the  tragedy  from  the  Cyclopean  point  of  view, 
and  express  the  whole  in  shapes  and  hues  taken  from 
nature  and  transfigured  by  the  highest  art,  they  must 
have  been  arrested  by  an  enthusiastic  astonishment. 
Their  minds  would  have  been  opened  to  the  meaning 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  Turner  still  unfolding  in  its 
stupendous  glor\-  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifty-three  years  ;  and  the  records  of  their  own  hves  and 
their  own  labours  would  not  have  been  silent  as  to 
Turner.  What  the  effect  on  them  would  have  been  if 
they  had  lived  to  see  how  in  Rain,  Steam  and  Speed  he 
could  seize  and  set  down  at  a  blow  the  poetry  possible 
to  a  view-  of  industriahsed  England  intersected  by  the 
iron  roads  which  they  knew-  not,  or  if  they  could  have 
witnessed  the  great  painter's  last  exhibited  set  of  paint- 
ings in  which  he  recurred  to  the  most  constant  of  his 
classical  loves,  who  shall  say  ?  What  background  for 
the  minds  of  Keats  and  Shelley  those  pictures,  and  many 
painted  in  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  preceding 
them,  would  have  furnished  !  They  w-ould  have  seen, 
in  1851,  the  whole  bitter  tragedy  of  Dido  Queen  of 
Carthage  told  at  last  in  four  apocalyptic  pictures — spilt, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  canvas  by  some  means  that  none 
can  fathom — faded  more  or  less  now,  and  more  or  less 
damaged  by  neglect — hidden  or  scattered  for  years — 
but  now,  happih-,  summoned  back  to  their  native 
London,  and  shown  together  in  the  house  that  is  called 
Tate's,  on  the  Millbank  side  of  Thames. 

Well !  well !  in  one  sense  or  another  it  is  true 
enough  that  "  whom  the  gods  love  die  young  "  ;  and 
Turner  was  still  young  enough  at  76  to  plead  with  his 
doctor  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  verdict  which  told 
of  the  speedily  approaching  end  of  that  lifelong 
revelling  in  the  sunlight,  worshipped  and  glorified  by 
the  painter.  Perhaps  such  a  revelation  of  poetry  in 
colour  might  have  upset  the  ideals  of  those  two  poets  ; 
still,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  the  gentle  gods  had. 
but  made  them  a  little  more 

"  Drunk  with  the  fur>'  of  their  Will-to-be," 

they  might  have  lived  to  see  the  last  great  poem  of 
Turner,  and  followed  him  reverently  to  his  grave  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral — going  to  their  respective  homes — 
old  men — with  the  knowledge  that  the  supreme  poet  in 


colour  had  been  "  good  health "  to  them  for  many 
years,  and  "  filtered  and  fibred  their  blood."  Shelley, 
indeed,  had  no  very  strong  clutch  upon  life,  if  by  life 
we  mean  personal  existence  in  the  world  ;  he  would  have 
needed,  when  the  squall  swept  his  boat  down  in  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia,  a  very  powerful  dose  of  the  above-named  fur)' 
of  will-to-be  before  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  "go 
down  with  the  other  pigs"  (the  ballast),  as  he  had 
declared  he  would  in  such  an  event.  But  Keats — how 
much  of  it  would  have  been  wanted  to  enable  him  to 
live  down  the  insidious  poison  that  was  in  him,  and 
emerge  \ictorious  from  the  complex-conditioned  struggle 
in  which  he  perished  ?  It  is  a  bootless  speculation  ; 
I  drop  it,  and  please  myself  by  recalling  a  scene  in 
the  Elysian  Fields  which  has  often  come  into  my  mind 
just  before  those  Sunday  afternoon  dozes — a  magic 
scene  in  which  the  Ariel  spirit  of  Shelley,  "  lost  in  a 
soft  amaze,"  beckons  the  staid  and  saddened  ghost  of 
Keats  to  watch  the  doings  of  Turner  in  that  realm  of 
those  who  are  beloved  of  the  gods,  whether  early 
diers  or  late  diers. 

"  Come  here,  Keats !  Look !  see  this  queer  little 
sturdy  shade,  how  he  is  .'  splashing '  at  a  ten-league 
canvas  with  brushes  of  comet's  hair  !  " 

"  What  is  that  you're  saying,  Shelley  ?  That  is  not 
in  your  works  or  mine  or  Byron's  or  Wordsworth's  !  " 

"  Oh  no,  that  is  from  some  of  the  new  poetry  they 
make  down  there  now  !  But  never  mind  ;  see  how 
magically  the  podgy  little  old  painter  there  slops  his 
colours  about  ;   see  how  he  takes  up  the  gigantic  spatula 


to  deal  with  the  solider  masses  of  pigment  and  creates 
lights  and  shades  undreamed  of  !  " 

"  XMiat's  he  muttering  ?  "  says  Keats — 

"  '  Four  great  walls  in  the  new  Jerusalem, 
For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Angelo,  and  ME 
To  cover.' 

"  I  don't  see  any  walls,  but  these  ten  leagues  of  canvas 
are  big  enough  for  me  to  do  what  I  want." 

"  Whose  poetry  is  he  quoting,  Shelley  ?  " 

"  Oh,  another  new  man,  not  so  new  as  the  last, 
though — Browning,  the  intellectual  giant  whom  we 
welcomed  to  these  Fields  a  few  years  ago — came  after 
us — didn't  learn  so  very  much  from  us,  but  thought  a  lot 
of  us  both,  and  wrote  about  us.  Never  mind  about  him 
just  now,  Keats  ;  look  at  the  painter  !  See  how  the  sky 
grows  radiant  on  his  canvas  !  see  the  clouds,  the  appari- 
tion of  the  little  pink  clouds  shaping  themselves  like 
flocks  of  winged  messengers  of  the  gods,  as  he  sweeps 
the  floods  of  pigment  before  him  !  See  the  architecture 
of  heaven — ^shapes  of  unimagined  beauty,  hues  of  unim- 
agined  glory — such  a  sky  as  none  but  I  ever  truly  saw 
from  the  earthly  atmosphere,  because  the  others  were 
not  bold  enough  to  fly  where  I  flew  !  " 

"  What  !  none  ? — none  of  the  Greeks  ?  " 

"  Well !  perhaps  Aristophanes,  Keats,  for  all  his 
riotous  laughter  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  saw  such 
solemn  and  marvellous  altitudes  of  sky  as  this  man's." 

"  Let    us   ask   him.    Shellev.     I   saw   him   just   now. 


"  While  her  robe  flaunted  with  the  daffodils."— Lamia. 

From  a  drawing  by  K.  Aaning  Bell. 
Reproduced  from  "The  Poems  of  John  Keals,"  by  permission  of  .llessrs. 
G.  Beil  &  Sons. 


"Since  Ariadne  ■was   a  vintager." 

From  a  drawing  by  K.  Anning  Bell. 


-Endymion. 
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"Woman,  when  I  behold  thee,  flippant,  vain' 

From  a  painting  by  Averil  Burleigh. 


Stecj)lccliasing   over   the   cIdikIs   on    tliat   (gigantic    lilm- 
winged,  horn-protected  beetle  he  loves  so." 

"  No  !  no  !  look  at  the  painter  ! — what  wondrous 
reminiscences  of  legend  and  mythos  he  puts  into  the 
living  clouds  that  his  hand  creates  !  And  see,  down  in 
that  corner  of  his  canvas,  how  he  bids  woods  and  flowers 
to  take  new  life — and  plains  of  wheat  and  marvellous 
apparitions  of  grass  and  moss  and  lichen,  all  full  of 
the  human  spirit  and  yet  true  to  nature  !  By  Phcebus, 
Keats  !   he  reminds  me  of  you  1  " 

"  Ah  1    Shelley,    he   reminds   me,    in    that     particular 
corner,  somewhat  of  Wordsworth  ;    but  he  has  more  of 
the  fire  and  fury  of  creation-  and  stronger  wings.     Oh  ! 
if  I  had  but  known  him 
down    there — instead    ot 
Haydon  !  " 

*  il!  *  * 

And  then  a  grave  dame 
brought  some  tea  and 
roused  me  from  my 
trance,  before  "that 
lovely  twain "  quitted 
the  sturdy  shade,  still 
splashing  away  at  his 
ten-league  canvas,  and 
went  to  find  Aristo- 
phanes and  his  titanic 
beetle,  and  cross-question 
him  on  certain  aspects 
of  Lysistrata  and  the 
open  Athenian  sky  under 
which  it  was  played. 
Let  us  hope  the}'  met 
Browning  too,  with 
Aristophanes'  Apology  in 
his  pocket,  and  learned, 
after  a  full  Elysian  collo- 
quy, whether  the  great 
modem's  views  on  the 
question  of  the  great 
antient's  decency  would 
hold,  now  that,  with 
slight  differences  in  what 
we  may  call  symptomatic 
details,  the  most  up-to- 
date  of  the  Athenian's 
eleven  extant  comedies 
has  been  played  in 
London,  and  his  latest 
and  greatest  translator,  the  veteran  Benjamin  Bickley 
Rogers,  has  been  censured  by  our  leading  Hterary 
ioumal  for  omitting  the  most  indecent  scene. 

IV 

The  first  essential  for  a  lasting  poetic  reputation 
is  that  the  poet  should  know  how  to  be  amusing.  The 
term  is  used  in  its  widest  sense,  in  that  sense  which 
traces  it  back  to  its  original  home  amid  the  doings  of 
the  Muses.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  poet  to  amuse  us 
by  appeals  to  that  restricted  region  of  the  mind  in  which 
Joseph  Grimaldi  reigned  unquestioned,  or  to  tickle  us 
with  the  exquisite  dexterity  and  subtle  knowledge  of 
certain  byways  of  human  intelhgence  which  mark  one 
of  the  domains  of  Tom  Hood's  supremacy — the  domain 
of  puns  and  whimsical  gibes.     It  is  not  necessary  that 
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the  poet  should  make  us  laugh  at  all.  Some  of  the 
greatest  ])oets  have,  it  is  true,  the  grace  of  humour 
added  to  their  manifold  endowments  ;  and  a  very  saving 
grace  it  is.  But  others,  even  of  the  greatest,  either 
through  an  exalted  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  mission, 
or  through  congenital  lack  of  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
do  not  once  awake  our  laughter  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  lofty  labours.  And  yet,  if  they  were  not  amusing 
in  the  higher  sense,  they  would  not  be  poets.  Writers 
in  verse  may  be  amusing  without  being  poets  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  poets  without  being  amusing.  They  must 
keep  our  emotions  and  our  intelligence  entertained  in 
an  ordered  and  balanced  manner  by  the  exercise  of  their 
own  creative  gift  ;  they 
must  keep  alive  in  us  the 
sense  that  we  are  appre- 
hending something  that 
is  a  product  of  an  exalted 
life  lived  in  the  soul  of 
the  singer,  something  real 
clothed  in  a  garb  of 
simulation,  something 
that  is  song  and  not  mere 
speech  ;  and,  not  only  so, 
but  something  fitted  by 
its  nature  to  be  given 
forth  in  song  and  not 
fitted  b}'  its  nature  to  be 
delivered  in  mere  un- 
rhythmic  speech. 

Shelley's  poetical  works 
mark  him  distinctly 
among  the  few  poets  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who, 
when  once  come  to  matu- 
rity, never  faUed  to  be 
amusing  either  in  the  one 
sense  or  in  the  other.  He 
drives  us  perilously  near 
the  necessity  of  classing 
him  among  those  great 
singers  who  never  con- 
descend— if  condescension 
it  be — to  express  a 
thought  that  shall  tickle 
the  diaphragm  to  the 
point  of  causing  unseemly 
spasms,  or  even  interfere 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  facial  muscles.  But,  though 
wit  and  humour  were  usually  in  abeyance  when  Shelley 
was  girt  for  singing,  we  know  that  he  had  both  humour 
and  wit,  not  only  from  many  a  passage  in  his  letters, 
but  also  from  two  substanti\-e  ^^•orks  which,  though  not 
exactly  riotous,  or  even  of  the  lesser  degree  of  funniness 
which  De  Ouincej-  differentiated  as  "  routous,"  were  yet 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  adjustment  of  the  facial 
muscles,  and  even  touch  the  diaphragm.  These  works 
need  scarcely  be  specified  ;  for  who  that  knows  his 
nineteenth  century  poets  passably  well  has  not  been 
amused  in  the  narrower  as  weU  as  the  wider  sense  by 
"  Swellfoot  the  TjTant "  and  "  Peter  BeU  the  Third  "  ? 
Moreover,  what  poet  unendowed  \vith  wit  and  humour 
could  possibly  have  given  us  those  two  large  and  lovely 
transfusions   irom    the    Greek    which    we    find    among 
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drawing  by  Sir  Edward  Poynter. 
;  of  the  Artist. 
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Title  page  of  Shelley's  "Ovid' 
showing  his  autograph. 


Shelley's  works — 
the  unique  saty- 
ric  drama  of 
"  The  Cyclops  " 
from  Euripides, 
and  the  delight- 
fully entertaining 
poem  which  we 
know  as  Homer's 
Hvmn  to  ;\Ier- 
cury  ? 

But  these  four 
works,  although 
they  serve  to  illu- 
strate certain 
truths  about 
Shelley,  might 
almost  be  drop- 
jied  out  of  the 
account  in  ser- 
iously estimating 
the  magnitude  of 
his  achievement 
for  the  pleasure 

and  profit  of  humanity,   were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 

they  constitute  a  body  of  poetry  which  serves  to  separate 

him  from  the  humour  lacking  great  ones.     The  truths 

they  illustrate,  let  it  be  noted  in  passing,  are  first  that 

the  mature  Shelley  never  let  the  tension   of  his  verse 

slacken    to    that   of  prose, 

and  secondly  that  Shelley, 

once  through  the  year  1814. 

was     always    and    forever 

Shelley  —  full     of     fire, 

emotion,     sjTnpathy,     and 

aspiration  ;  sad  and  sweet 

at   one   time,    fierce    and 

aggressive  at  another,   but 

never    less    than    lofty    in 

expression,     ever    weaving 

verse    of    that    gossamer 

texture  which  makes  it  clear 

to  those  who  read  the  black 

words  on  the  white  paper 

and  do  not  hear  the  voice 

or  see  the  gesture,  that  the 

region  where  this  poetry  had 

birth  was  that  upper  plane  of 

aether  in  which  so  few  can 

breathe — -that  the  touch  is 

that  of  the  magician  whose 

spirit  can  soar  away  into  the 

blue  and  live  and  move  there 

in  impetuous  security. 
It     is     because    Shelley, 

when  he  had  finished  sowing 

the   curious   mass    of   wild 

oats   known   to   us    as   his 

juvenilia,    never    in    truth 

desisted    from     that     high 

seriousness     which     makes 

the    soul    of    his    work    so 

precious  to  mankind   that 

the  very   body    of   it   also 

assumed  so  highly  organic 

a  texture  as  to  give  price 


to  his  merest 
scrap  orfrag- 
ment.  The 
life  of  the 
poet'ssoulup 
there  in  the 
blue  could 
not  continue 
in  one  un- 
broken flow 
of  creation  ; 
now  and 
again  he 
must  descend 
and  relax. 
But  e  v  en 
then  the 
manners  and 
habits  of 
unassisted 
aerial  navi- 
gation  would 
cling  to  him ; 
and,    if    the 
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Title  page  of  the  tract  on  account 
of  which  Shelley  was  expelled 
from  Oxford. 


Where  Shelley  and  hi- 


relaxation  were  but  a  spell  of  high-class  fooling  hke 
"  CEdipus"  or  "  Peter,"  if  it  were  a  rendering  of  some 
other  poet's  work  in  another  tongue,  as  in  the  "  Cyclops  " 
or  the  "  Mercury,"  or  even  if  it  were  the  earthly  solace 
of  a  familiar  letter  to  Hunt,  or  Hogg,  or  Peacock,  to 
Mary  Shelley  or  to  Claire 
Clairmont,  there  would 
always  be  something  to 
betray  the  secret  of  the 
region  where  for  the  most 
part  his  soul  lived ;  and, 
in  the  lighter  poetic  com- 
positions, something  so  racy 
of  the  accustomed  atmos- 
phere as  to  let  it  be  known 
at  a  glance  that  here  we 
are  accompanying  on  a 
holiday  trip  a  great  master 
of  the  l\Te. 

It  is  because  of  this  that 
those  who  know  most  about 
Shelley  and  his  waj^s  of 
\vork,  who  have,  perchance, 
done  somewhat  to  set  the 
taste  and  awaken  the  curio- 
sity which  will,  at  much 
pains,  know  all  it  can 
about  the  great  singers, 
are  not  at  liberty  to  desist 
from  the  labour  of  research 
connected  with  textual 
recension  while  still  they 
have  health  of  mind  and 
body  to  spend,  and  fields 
in  which  to  labour.  Fields 
there  will  be  so  long  as  any 
scrap  of  Shelley's  unpub- 
lished \mting  of  a  later 
date  than  1814  remains 
undiscovered  —  so  long  as 
a  single  not-forthcoming 
manuscript    of    any    poem 


15,  Poland  Street,  Soho. 

1  biOKraphtr,  T.  S.  Hoss,  lodged  in  1611, 
een  expelled  from  Oxford. 
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University  College, 

Oxford, 

as   it   ^ras  in 

Shelley's  time. 

1  rom  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Aiicustin^RischgUz.) 


Shelley's  Cottage 

at  KeswicR, 

1811  =  12. 

Photo  by   WalmsUy   Bros. 


Shelley's  Cottage, 

Bishopgate, 
Windsor  Forest. 

He  wrote  "  Alastor  ;  or  the 
Spirit  of  Solitude  "  here 
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already  published  is  known  to  have  existed  and 
not  known  to  exist  no  longer  ;  fields  there  will  be, 
and  labourers  there  \\ill  be  ;  nor  must  they  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  t\TO,  prate  he  never  so  seeming-sagely 
about  the  finahty  of  Mr.  So-cind-so's  "  monumental 
€dition,"  or  the  sufficiency  of  Mr.  Such-an-one's  emend- 
ations, or  the  superfluity  of  aught  that  can  possibly 
remain  to  find.  For  just  as  the  fields  of  textual 
criticism  and  research  will  continue  to  exist,  so  will 
the  less  fruitful  and  exacting  fields  in  which  the  tyro, 
•condemned  for  his  sins  to  review  what  he  does  not 
understand,  will  talk  hghtly,  as  if  he  knew,  about 
the  thing  that  he  knows  not — doomed  for  former  sins  to 
•commit  yet  another  : 

"  Ignoscenda,  quideni,  scirent  si  ignoscere  Manes  !  " 

Perchance  the  Manes  who  deal  with  that  class  of  mis- 
deed may  be  led  to  pardon,  or  even  to  forget  :  but  mis- 
doing of  a  kind  there  is  in  all  attempts  to  check  tlie 
de\'otion  of  labour  (for  the  most  part  but  lightly  re- 
warded) to  the  cause  of  textual  purification  and  illus- 
trative commentary  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  authentic 
■documents. 

In  the  3'ear  1905.  the  passing  of  which  The  Bookman 
celebrated  by  connecting  with  it  the  illustrious  name 
of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelle}-,  the  fruitful  taste  for  sifting 
rubbish-heaps  in  the  interests  of  the  student  and 
■collector  had  brought  forth  to  the  hght  two  lost  treasures 
■connected  with  the  poetry  of  Shelley's  maturity ;  and 
from  these  two  treasures,  if  we  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer  who  mainly  supphes  the  periodical  Press 
with  what  is  to  stand  for  criticism,  no  results  should  be 
conveyed  into  the  editions  of  Shelley  pretending  to  care 
and  accurate  scholarship — because,  forsooth,  all  has  been 
■done  that  can  possibly  be  wanted  1  One  of  these  treasures 


From  a  print  lent  by  .\ir.  C.  W.  F.  Goss. 


From  the  paintine  by  Clint,  in  the  Bodl^ -. 

of  .ilr.  Eveleigli  Nasb  from  ■'  The  Romantic  Lite 


Jane  Williams. 


t-ibrdry.     Reproduced  by  permiasio 
SheUey,"  by  rrancis  Gribble 


is  the  copy  of  "  Queen  Mab  "  into  which  the  poet  wrote 
fairly  for  the  printer  all  that  was  needed  to  convert 
Cantos  I.  and  II.  of  that  poem  into  Part  I.  of  "  The 
Daemon  of  the  World."  The  other  is  the  manuscript  of 
the  "  Ode  to  Naples,"  written  with  care  by  Claire 
Clairmont,  and  revised  with  the  utmost  care  by  the  poet 
himself.  Both  have  textual  and  critical  value  which 
this  is  not  the  occasion  for  discussing  ;  and  both  connect 
themselves  with  the  thread  of  thought  which  it  was  the 
object  of  these  paragraphs  to  illustrate. 

It  is  true  that  we  had  already  evidence  of  the  rejection 
of  the  immature  "  Queen  Mab  "  by  the  mature  Shelley  ; 
it  is  true  that  we  had  long  ago  reco\-ered  from  obscurity 
the  copy  of  that  poem  in  which  Shelley's  hand  had  not 
only  laboured  roughly  at  the  revision  of  Cantos  I.  and 
II.,  but  had  also  converted  Cantos  VIII.  and  IX.  into 
Part  II.  of  "  The  Damon  "  in  so  clear  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  its  pubhcation.  What  was  un- 
certain was  the  process  by  which  Part  I.  had  passed 
out  of  its  more  or  less  sketchy  state,  as  shown  in  that 
copy,  into  the  accurate  recension  printed  with  "  Alastor  " 
in  1815.  And  the  second  revised  copy  of  "  Queen  Mab  " 
resolves  that  uncertainty  ;  so  that  we  now  ha\e  in  two 
well-known  libraries  the  two  copies  of  the  privately 
printed  "  Queen  Mab  "  which,  taken  together,  afford 
the  actual  tangible  evidence  of  the  poet's  deliberate 
attempt  to  annul  that  work  of  his  immaturity  and 
preser\-e  onlj'  so  much  as  could  be  brought  up  to  the 
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Portrait   of   Antonio    Leisman 
by   himself. 

Copied  by  Miss  Rose  M.  VVliitlaw  from  the  painting  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence,  and  reproduced  by  permission   from    the 

in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Roger  Ingpen. 


(Shelley's  friend.  Thn 
;o  want  the  true  o,.ili[ 
:h  represents  him  to  m 


is  Love  Peicock. 
of  Sheley's  ftati 
more  truthfully. 


ing  of  the  reproduct 

and,  above  all,  to    — 

s  that  of  Antonio  Leisman.") 


of  Miss  Currans  well-known  portrait  of  Shelley,  said,  "They  seem  to 
lit  their  expression.      There  is  a  portrait  in  the  Flotemine  Gallery 
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standard  ol  1S15,  when  he 
was  twenty-three  years  of 
age. 


This  condemnation  of 
"  Queen  Mab,"  as  written 
in  SheDey's  immaturity 
and  privately  printed  in 
1813,  is  a  deUghtfuUy  sug- 
gestive, not  to  saj'  in- 
structive, episode  in  the 
life's  work  of  oiu:  trans- 
cendent smiter  of  the  IjTe. 
See  how  magniloquently 
the  youth  had  set  forth  on 
that  perilous  journey  for 
an  artist  to  travel !  Fresh 
from  the  study  of  Lucretius 
and  other  less  august 
WTiters  against  reUgion  and 
the  dogma  of  the  immortal 
soul,  he  had  flaunted  on 
his  very  title-page  that 
blazing  banner  of  defiance, 
\\'hich  the  great  Roman 
master  had  waved  when  he 
penned  the  passage  opening 
with  such  honeyed  sweet- 
ness : 

"  Avia  Pieriduin  peragro  loca 

nullius  ante 
Trita  solo." 

But  let  us  take  it  in  our 
own  tongue,  and  taste,  \nth 
the  aid  of  the  ever-to-be- 
remembered  Munro,  just  what  Shelley  flaunted — for  he 
quoted  the  passage  incompletely  :  "  I  traverse,"  says  our 
youthful  iconoclast,  "the  pathless  haunts  of  the  Pierides 
never  yet  trodden  by  sole  of  man  ;  I  love  to  approach  the 
untasted  springs  and  to  quaff  :  I  love  to  cull  fresh 
flowers  .  .  .  from  spots  whence  the  Muses  have  yet  veiled 
the  brows  of  none ;  first  because  I  teach  of  great  things 
and  essay  to  release  the  mind  from  the  last  bonds  of  re- 
ligious scruples."  Audax  jitventa  as  he  unquestionably 
was,  Shelley  was  too  well  bred  to  include  in  his  motto  the 
further  Lucretian  reason,  "  and  next  because  on  a  dark 
subject  I  pen  such  lucid  verses  o'erlaying  all  with  the 
Muses'  charm."  The  same  good  breeding  caused  the 
adolescent  poet  to  omit  the  line  : 

"  Insignemque  meo  capiti  petere  inde  coronam," 

or,  to  complete  Munro's  prose  rendering,  "  and  gather 
for  my  head  a  distinguished  crown."  Such  a  crown  he 
gathered  in  1815,  when  he  put  forth  "  Alastor  "  ;  and  to 
that  he  confirmed  his  title  year  after  year  till  the  deeps 
of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  washed  him  down  ;  for  in  volume 
after  volume  of  "  lucid  verses  "  he  overlaid  "  with  the 
Muses'  charm  "  many  "  a  dark  subject."  Lucid  enough, 
for  that  matter,  were  the  verses  of  "  Queen  Mab  "  ;  but 
by  1815  Shelley  knew  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
insisting  upon  the  novelty  of  his  attempt  to  emancipate 
man  by  plucking  "  the  mortal  soul  from  out  immortal 
Hell "  ;  and,  furthermore,  the  two  painfully  revised 
copies  in  which  all  but  portions  of  four  cantos  are 
utterly    rejected,    and    but   little   of  those   four   cantos 


Reproduced  irom  the  colour  portrait  ( 
"Shelley"— Days  with  the  Poets  ' 


is  left  as  it  was  printed  in 
1813,  are  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  he  knew  he  had 
gone  the  wTong  way  about 
it. 

It  is  permissible  to 
speculate  whether,  in  the 
notably  early  maturity  of 
his  critical  judgment,  he 
had  discovered  the  secret 
of  his  o\\'n  failure  of  1813, 
and  noted  it  for  the  very 
same  secret  which  deprives 
of  attractiveness  so  much 
of  that  great  Roman  fabric 
from  which  he  had  been 
instructing  himself — that  it 
is  not  sufficiently  amusing 
— that,  however  lucid  the 
verses,  there  are  quite  ex- 
tensive regions  in  the  "  De 
Rerum  Natura "  wherein 
the  charms  of  the  Muses, 
except  in  metrical  form, 
are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  "  Queen  Mab  " 
approaches  poetrj^  indepen- 
dently of  its  metrical  form 
by  the  curious  cogency  of 
its  rhetoric.  The  unamus- 
ing  parts  of  Lucretius' s 
great  work,  infinitely 
superior  to  "  Queen  Mab  " 
both  in  metrical  quality 
and  in  reasoning,  are  less 
rhetorical ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
very  perfection  of  their  reasoning  which  leaves  them 
dependent  solely  upon  their  hexametrical  form  for 
differentiation  from  noble  prose.  And  it  is  not  very  wild 
to  assume  that  Shelley  saw  how  the  principle  which 
condemned  "Queen  Mab"  as  poetry  condemned  a  good 
deal  of  the  "  De  Rerum  Natura" — the  principle  that 
the  arguments  could  have  been  deUvered  just  as  well 
in  unrhythmic  speech.  Whence  the  wholesome  thought 
— What  has  poetry  to  do  with  subtleties  of  argument  on 
the  nature  of  things  ?  Much  poetry  of  the  highest  kind 
may  be  written  setting  forth  the  nature  of  things,  as 
witness  many  a  wondrous  passage  of  Lucretius  ;  but 
that  is  when  he  is  creative  rather  than  argumentative. 

Whether  some  such  train  of  thought  went  through 
Shelley's  mind  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  from  1815  on- 
ward he  never  more  set  verse  to  do  the  drudgery  of 
argument  on  scientific  facts,  but  passed  his  poetic  life 
in  distinct  acts  of  creation.  Had  not  some  such  awaken- 
ing taken  place  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  Lucretius, 
we  must  have  heard,  between  1815  and  1822,  of  Shelley's 
thoughts  concerning  this  greatest  intellect  of  all  the 
Roman  poets — this  man  whose  mind,  judged  on  the  side 
of  intellectual  power  and  capacity,  towers  high  above 
even  that  of  Virgil,  of  whose  work  it  is  true  of  well-nigh 
every  fine  that  it  is  "  a  joy  for  ever."  So  vast,  indeed, 
is  the  intellectual  capacity  of  Lucretius  that  one  is 
tempted  to  apply  to  him  his  own  words  concerning  his 
master,  Epicurus  : 

"  Nam  si,   ut  ipsa  petit  majestas  cognita  reru  a, 
Dicendum  est,  Deus  ille  fuit,  Deus  !  " 
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Never  was  poet  quicker  in  what  is  called  in  Scotland 
the  "uptake"  than  Shelley.  Quickly  he  had  appre- 
liended  that,  if  he  would  learn  the  hardiest  and  most 
courageous  optimism  in  a  Roman  school  and  get  his 
vision  cleared  and  his  nerves  braced,  he  must  sit  at  the 
feet  of  him  who  in  those  respects  reigns  in  undisputed 
supremacy,  even  Lucretius  ;  quickly  he  apprehended  in 
the  next  place  that,  if  he  would  learn  how  7tot  to  com- 
jx)und  the  details  of  a  great  poem  on  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  man,  he  could  do  no  better  than  resort  to  the 
s-.me  great  master  ;  but  not  quite  so  rapidly  did  he  learn 
who,  of  all  human  creatures,  could  teach  him  the  most 
{ bout  the  framing  of  human  thought  in  poetic  speech 
of  ideal  perfection,  show  him  how  to  wield  "  the  state- 
liest measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man  "  and 
leave  him  with  that  example  before  him  to  learn  what 
measures  more  suitable  to  his  own  tongue  the  modern 
jH>et  should  choose,  and  how  he  should  school  himself 
to  wield  them. 

For  in  this  very  year  1815,  the  year  of  the  great 
a  w  a  kening, 
when,  having 
learned  how 
not  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  he 
found  that  it 
was  given  to 
him  to  write 
the  lovely,  sus- 
tained blank 
verse  of  "Ala- 
stor  "  in  place 
of  the  un- 
rhjTned  metre 
of  "Queen 
Mab,"  we  find 
him  going 
lamentably 
£  stray  about 
Virgil — not, 
we  may  well 
hazard  the 
con  viction . 
for  long.  In 
a  letter  of 
September, 

1815,  telling  Hogg  how  his  mind  is  alive  with  literary 
plans,  he  says  he  has  read  the  first  four  books  of 
Lucan's  "  Pharsalia,"  a  poem  which  commends  itself  to 
him  as  "  of  wonderful  genius  and  transcending  Virgil." 
He  adds, — "  Mary  has  finished  the  fifth  book  of  the 
'  jEneid.'  and  her  progress  in  Latin  is  such  as  to  satisfy 
my  best  expectations."  Is  it  lawful  to  assume  that,  when 
she  had  finished  the  supremely  momentous  sixth  book 
with  him.  his  attitude  underwent  a  change  ?  Perhaps  he 
had  not  at  twenty-three  fully  appreciated  the  difference 
between  golden-age  and  siher-age  Latin  ;  perhaps  the 
political  boldness  of  Lucan  ("  by  his  death  appro\'ed  ") 
had  awakened  a  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  "  Queen 
Jlab "  and  induced  him  to  compound  "  The  Daemon 
of  the  World  "  from  its  disjecta  membra  ;  but  we  who  can 
enjoy  our  noble  3-oung  Lucan  with  phlegm,  and  not  be 
carried  away  by  his  politics,  must  not  insist  too  severely 
upon  the  great  gulf  that  Apollo  and  the  Muses  have 
fixed  between  his  poetr}'  and  \'irgil's.  ^^■hethe^  it  was 
the  sixth    "  ^neid,"    as    Shellev    went    over    it    with 


Mary,  or  whether  he  took  her  through  the  4th  Eclogue 
to  show  her  how  the  dear  idea  of  the  returning  golden 
age  could  be  woven  into  verse  combining  the  springtide 
freshness  of  youth  with  the  exaltation  of  the  seer,  or 
whether  he  led  her  through  the  magic  fields  of  the 
"  Georgics,"  and  learnt  with  her  how  a  didactic  poem 
could  seem  to  deal  but  with  the  many  aspects  of  hus- 
bandry and  yet  be  one  web  of  absolute  poetry  from 
"  Quid  faciat  laetas  segetes "  down  to  "  sub  tegmine 
fagi,"  we  may  not  know  and  need  not  ask.  But  this 
we  know,  that  in  all  the  great  works  composed  by 
Shelley  from  that  time  forth,  the  methods  of  the  artist 
\'irgil,  "  majestic  in  his  sadness  at  the  doubtful  doom 
of  human  kind,"  counted  for  vastly  more  than  the 
methods  of  the  clarion-throated  Lucan,  who  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  offended  tyrant,  and  met  it 
declaiming  some  of  his  own  poetry. 

Let  these  paragraphs  close  with  a  crumb  of  evidence 
on  this  subject  gathered  from  our  other  recovered  trea- 
sure of  1905 — evidence  that  is  verv  acceptable  since  it 

illustrates  the 
'yi  r  o  w  t  h  and 
moulding  of 
Shelley's  soul. 
Five  years 
after  he  had 
let  loose  upon 
Hogg  his 
upinion  that 
Lucan  in  his 
"  Pharsalia" 
tratiscended 
\'irgil,  he  was 
roused,  by 
political 
events  of  the 
moment  in 
Italy,  to  write 
his  "  Ode  to 
Naples," 
wherein  he 
*ang  of  "  the 
unknown 
graves  of  the 
dead  Kings  of 
Melody."  Not 
printed  till  after  his  death,  the  ode  was  edited  by  his 
widow  ;  it  had  se\'eral  foot-notes,  unsigned  ;  and  the 
note  to  "  the  dead  Kings  of  Melody"  was  "  Homer  and 
Virgil."  Nearly  thirty-five  years  ago  an  editor  of  Shelley, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  having  thought  it  proper  to 
mark  Shelley's  foot-notes  in  all  cases  with  the  poet's 
name  and  so  distinguish  them  from  the  editorial  com- 
ment, had  some  misgi\-ing  in  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  particular  note  in  point — for  no  external 
evidence  was  forthcoming  to  show  that  the  note  was 
not  Mary's.  But.  having  no  doubt  that  Shelley  himself 
meant  "  the  dead  Kings  of  Melody  "  to  be  specified,  that 
editor  marked  the  tiny  note  as  Shelley's.  True,  it  has 
never  been  disputed  ;  and  j^et  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
the  "  overweening  rogue  "  to  read,  at  the  foot  of  Claire's 
manuscript  revised  b}-  Shelley,  the  names  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  set  down  in  the  poet's  own  writing  ;  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  even  without  that  holograph 
declaration,  it  would  be  quite  clear  that,  whatever  the 
author  of  "  Queen  Mab  "  might  do  in  1815,  the  author 
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of  the  "  Ode  to  Naples  "  in  1820  would  not  have  brack- 
eted Homer  and  Lucan,  even  if  the  context  here  had 
not  pointed  unmistakably  to  Homer  and  Virgil.  For  he 
hid  learnt  the  great  lesson  which  no  nineteenth  century 
artist  taught  better  by  his  life — that,  whatever  be  the 
spiritual  preoccupations,  or  the  polemical  attitude  of  the 
work-a-day  mind — even  if  a  man  be  truly,  as  Shelley 
was,  "  as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep  the  else-unfelt 
oppressions  of  this  earth,"  he  must,  as  an  artist,  be 

"  Moved  by  one  thing  only. 
Vast  desire  to  scale  Parnassus'  lonely 


Steeps  and  know  perchance  the  solemn  rapture. 
Even  those  same  heights  to  mount  and  capture. 
Where  no  track  of  earher  wheels  one  findeth. 
Neither  is  there  any  slope  that  windeth 
Gently  down  to  the  Castahan  Fountain." 

That  rapture,  before  his  body  had  passed  from  life 
and  been  resolved  into  its  elements,  Shelley  had  known 
in  the  composition  of  the  foiu-fh  act  of  "  Prometheus 
Unbound,"  in  "  Epipsychidion,"  in  "  Adonais,"  in 
"  Hellas,"  and  in  many  a  briefer  strain  that  dwells  in 
our  minds,  not  merely  as  a  priceless  thing,  but  also  as 
a  thing  new  to  literature. 


SHELLEY    AS    POET. 


By  William  Watson. 


A  CRITIC,  whom  we  have  nowadays  taken  to 
disparaging,  made  a  good  while  ago  some 
observations  upon  Shelley,  which  convey  in  a  few  words 
the  character  of  that  poet's  peculiar  distinction  and 
impressiveness  perhaps  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  The 
phrases  "  author  "  and  "  literary  man,"  said  Macaulay, 
were  felt  to  be  entirely  out  of  place  if  applied  to  Shelley  : 
among  all  his  contemporaries  he  was  pre-eminently  the 
one  WTiter  (and  even  "  writer  "  sounds  odd  and  incon- 
gruous as  one  sets  it  down)  whom  the  word  bard  seems 
to  designate  quite  appropriately.  Despite  a  hundred 
limitations  and  de- 
fects, a  poet  of  whom 
this  can  be  said  must 
assuredly  be  very 
great  ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  source  of 
such  an  impression 
as  Shelley  produces 
and  Macaulay  defines 
can  be  nothing  less 
than  the  quality 
■which  we  call  the 
accent  of  inspiration, 
the  air  of  being  rapt 
from  oneself  and 
played  upon  as  an 
instrument  by  some 
external  power,  until, 
in  the  language  of 
Milton's  rhythmic 
prose,  "  it  rests  not 
with  man's  will  what 
he  shall  say,  or  what 
conceal."  W^e  hap- 
pen, it  is  true,  to 
know  that  Shelley 
did,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  revise  and  cor- 
rect and  elaborate  in 
a  consciously  literary 
and  artistic  spirit ; 
\\itness  Trelawny's 
storj'  (or  is  it  Med- 
win's  ?)  about  seeing 


the  original  manuscript  of  the  "  Ariel  to  Miranda '' 
poem,  which  was  simply  an  impenetrable  \\ilder- 
ness  of  erasure  upon  erasure  and  interhneation 
supplanting  interlineation,  respecting  which  SheUej' 
remarked,  "  Here,  you  see,  is  the  first  rough  sketch  : 
to-morrow  I  shall  -attempt  a  finished  drawing."  But 
this  does  not  alter  the  matter  :  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  have  subjected  their  writings  to  a 
like  process.  The  result  is  what  concerns  us,  and  the 
result,  in  his  case  hardly  less  than  in  theirs,  is  just  that 
rarest  of  attributes,  the  inspired  manner— the  tone,  the 

accent,  the  air  of 
being  but  a  medium 
(if  communication, 
the  conducting  chan- 
nel between  his 
hearers  and  some 
more  elemental  in- 
fluence, which  the 
primitive  imagina- 
tion personified  as 
the  Muse. 

This  is  Shelley's 
tnand  characteristic ; 
and  it  is  emphasized 
and  intensified  by 
his  quite  extraordi- 
narv  —  one  is  half 
uiclined  to  say  un- 
paralleled —  freedom 
from  everything  like 
visible  and  express 
literarj'  influences. 
Other  poets,  even  the 
greatest,  are  seen  to 
be  units  in  a  long 
spiritual  lineage  ;  we 
can  trace  their 
genealogy ;  and  to 
the  lover  of  literature 
few  things  are  more 
interesting  than 
those  ancestral  traits 
which  ever  and 
anon    flash    out — 
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phenomena  wliicli  tlic  more 
stupid  sort  of  critic  inter- 
prets as  imitation  or 
plagiarism,  but  wliicli  are 
as  truly  a  natural  inlicri- 
tance  as  is  some  transmitted 
feature,  such  as  we  may  see 
■emerging  again  and  again 
in  the  portraits  of  notable 
families,  and  most  of  all 
(it  is  perhaps  pertinent  to 
remark)  in  royal  dynasties. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  in 
Shelley  :  while  the  other 
poets  are  links  of  a  chain — 
while  Tennyson  touches 
hands  with  Keats,  Keats 
with  Spenser,  Spenser  with 
the  Italians — while  Arnold 
looks  back  to  Wordsworth. 
Wordsworth  to  Milton. 
Milton  to  all  the  ancients — 
Shelley  stands  sole  and 
separate,  his  own  "  he-all 
and  end-all  "  ;  for  in  spite 
of  some  superficial  resem- 
blances to  him  on  the  part 
of  Swinburne,  who  was 
essentially  a  Uterary  crafts- 
man of  the  self-conscious 
order,  absolutely  ungifted 
with  that  involuntariness, 
that  breath  as  of  the  wind 
blowing    where    it   listeth 

which  is  Shelley's  peculiar  endowment,  the  poet  of 
"  Epipsjxhidion  "  is  without  posterity  even  as  he  is 
without  progenitors.  He  is  as  solitary  as  his  o\\n 
Alastor  "  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore  "  ;  as  solitary 
as  Prometheus  in  the  ice-clefts  of  Caucasus. 

How  is  he  described  by  himself  in  "  Adonais  "  ?     After 
the  allusions  to  ByTon  : 

"  The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  heaven  is  bent. 
An  early  but  enduring  monument  " — 

and  to  Moore,  whom  "  from  her  wilds  lerne  sent,"  as 
""  the  sweetest  l\Tist  of  her  saddest  wrong "  (one 
wonders  if  Moore  was  very  sensible  of  the  noble 
•compliment  paid  him),  there  follow  the  memorable  lines 
in  which,  with  equal  modesty  and  veracity,  he  paints 
his  own  portrait  : 

"  Midst  others  of  less  note  came  one  frail  form, 
A  phantom  among  men,  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell." 

And  not  only  is  the  spiritual  solitude  which  was  his 
habitation — which  makes  his  poetrj?  so  remote  from 
■ordinary  human  concerns,  and  fills  it  with 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow — 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  " — 

not  only  was  this  indicated  in  that  fragment  of  self- 
portraiture  ;  it  is  surely  not  too  fanciful  to  beUeve  that" 
.the  lines  also  betoken  a  rare  power  of  recognising  his  owti 
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peculiar  relation  to  his  age ; 
for  he  was  not  of  the  legiti- 
mate race  and  apostolic 
succession  of  our  poets,  but 
was  the  child  of  a  social 
epoch,  a  historical  move- 
ment— he  was  indeed  the 
"  last  cloud  "  of  that  "  ex- 
piring storm  "  which  we 
name  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

He  proceeds  in  his  self- 
description  thus  : 

"  he,  as  I  guess, 
I  fad  gazed  on  Nature's 
naked  loveliness." 

Again  the  solitude,  the 
remoteness  of  this  "  com- 
panionless"  singer!  For 
the  "Nature"  upon  which 
he  "gazed  "  was  in  a  unique 
sense  Nature  unmodified 
by  any  human  contact, 
unsoftened  by  any  human 
shadow-  —  naked  Nature, 
seen  only  in  her  most 
stupendous  features,  with- 
out detail,  a  vague,  vast 
phantasmagory  of  moun- 
tains and  cataracts,  clouds 
and  sunsets,  oceans  and 
storms.  His  landscape  is 
always  generalised,  never 
individualised,  and  above 
all,  never  humanised  ;  or  rather,  it  is  not  landscape, 
but,  in  his  own  words,  "  Nature's  naked  loveliness," 
and  still  more,  her  naked  terror  and  sublimity,  splendour 
and  gloom.  In  his  more  pessimistic  moods,  to  quote  his 
own  words  in  "  The  Cenci,"  it  is  a 

"  void,  grey,  lampless,  deep,   unpeopled  world  " 

that  he  sees — above  all,  unpeopled,  e.xcept  by  that 
abstraction  Man,  who  seems  the  merest  accident  in  the 
cosmic  scheme,  and  moves  across  the  dissolving  pageant 
of  Nature  as  shadowy  and  unprehensible  as  the  phantom 
of  Mercury  that  floats  past  Prometheus  on  his  rock. 

"  His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown" — 
thus  he  goes  on  to  depict  himself  ;  and  elsewhere,  in  one 
of  his  lovely  lyrics,  he  sings  : 

"  Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed — 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head — 
Violets  for  a  maiden  dead — 
Pansies  let  my  flowers  be." 

The  floral  emblem  of  thought  is  no  doubt  appropriate 
enough  to  him,  but  with  what  an  accurate  perception  of 
his  ow^n  intellectual  super-subtlety  he  adds  that  touch  of 
self-criticism,  "  pansies  overblown "  !  For  his  thought 
ahnost  always  has  this  vice  of  excess,  of  rank  luxiu-iance. 
As  a  thinker  he  has  no  temperance,  he  does  not  perceive 
the  value  of  limits,  he  rarely  knows  when  to  pause. 
^^'ordsworth's  thought  is  a  slow,  deep  stream  that  makes 
fertile  the  somewhat  unromantic  land  through  which  it 
wanders  at  its  own  sweet  will.  Shellej^'s  is  an  Alpine 
torrent  that  leaps  over  the  verge  of  a  precipice  at  such 
an  altitude  that  it  spends  itself,  with  vaporous  diffusion 
and  gorgeous  iridescence,  in  aerial  space. 
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Let  not  this  be  taken  as  said  in  disparagement. 
Shellej-'s  most  splendid  qualities  are  precisely  such  as  can 
onh'  be  piu-chased  at  the  expense  of  certain  homelier  ones. 
His  distinction  is  not  depth  but  height — dizzy,  adven- 
turous, azure  height ;  and  when  we  get  the  soaring  of  the 
skylark  we  can  make  shift  to  do  without  the  biu-rowing 
of  the  mole.  It  is  true  that  he  sings  in  an  air  too  rarefied 
for  ordinary  lungs  to  breathe  in  ;  but  then,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  breathe  in  it  as  we  listen  :  it  is  enough  that 
he  can  sing  there,  and  that  the  song  is  none  the  less  melo- 
dious because  it  flutters  down  to  us  from  where  foot  cannot 
follow.  Besides,  his  voice  is  apt  at  times  to  become 
attenuated  to  a  somewhat  shrill  treble,  and  is  best 
mellowed  by  distance  and  atmosphere.  Thus  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  is  mispraised  for  once  b\-  his  distinguished 
biographer  Mr.  Dowden,  when  that  fine  critic  speaks  of 
a  fragment  called  "  The  Triumph  of  Life  "  as  Shelley's 
"  greatest  and  wisest  \-erse."  ^^'isdom  is  not  especially 
the  gift  he  has  to  give  us,  whilst  he  has  other  gifts  for  us 
in  abundance.  It  is  at  most  a  rather  inarticulate  sort  of 
wisdom  that  one  expects  from  skylarks,  nor  can  you  learn 
much  about  "  the  human  heart  b}'  which  we  live  "  if  you 
Uve  alwa3-s  on  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himalayas. 
Fortunateh',  however,  a  poet  ma}^  see  dimly  and  think 
crudely,  j-et  sing  divineh- ;  and  song,  after  all,  is  not  so 
much  either  Truth  or  \\'isdom  as  the  rose  upon  Truth's 
hps,  and  the  light  in  \\'isdom's  eyes. 


What  Shelley  does  give,  as  no  other  poet  can,  is  a 
heightened  and  rapturous  sense  of  the  splendour  and 
wonder  of  existence  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  "  we  should 
count  life  by  heart-beats,"  he  must  have  crowded  an 
immense  sum  oLquintessential  life  into  his  thirty  years. 
We  have  all  asked  ourselves  the  question,  Had  his  genius 
reached  its  meridian  when  he  died  ?  Speculation  is 
perhaps  idle,  but  life  cannot  be  Uved  at  such  intensity  of 
pitch  very  long,  and  one  inclines  to  think  that  poetic 
powers  due  largely  to  such  emotional  high-pressure  as 
was  apparently  Shelley's  normal  state  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  permanent.  In  one  of  his  letters  from 
Italv  he  confesses  mournfully  that  he  was  already  con- 
scious of  a  numbed  sensibility  to  the  glor}'  of  the  external 
world  :  the  beauty  of  the  Apennines  had  begun  to  find 
in  him  a  comparati\"ely  indifferent  spectator.  This  may, 
of  course,  have  betokened  only  a  transient  atrophy  of 
feeling  ;  but  it  may  have  symptomised  a  premature 
decay  of  emotional  \'itality.  It  is  possible  enough 
that  he  had  in  him,  on  that  fatal  afternoon  when 
the  Don  Juan  N\eighed  anchor  for  her  last  trip, 
the  potentialities  of  nobler  Uterature  than  he  ever 
gave  us :  it  is  just  as  possible  that  his  premature 
death  spared  us  a  rather  melancholy  spectacle — the 
gradual  cooling  of  that  white  flame  of  imagination 
w^hich  was  quenched  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lerici. 
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By  W.  H.\le  White  (M.\rk  Rutherford). 
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THE  village  of  Warnham  hes  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  westward  of  the  Warnham  station,  on 
the  Mid-Sussex  line  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway.     Like  scores  of  villages  in  that  part  of 


ri-.u'.o  by  Mrs.  Aubrey,  Horslu 


Sussex  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Surrey,  grey,  quiet 
and  retired,  it  is  embosomed  in  a  country  singularly 
placid  and  beautiful.  The  houses  cluster  mainlj-  round 
the  church,  a  tolerably  ancient  structure,  with  a  square, 

hchen-covered  tower. 
The  meadows,  \\ith 
some  noble  trees, 
bound  the  church- 
yard, and  a*'man  who 
is  jaded  and  \\ant& 
rest  could  hardly 
do  better  than  spend, 
a  morning  under  the 
south  church  wall. 
Years  ago,  before 
certain  "  improve- 
ments ' '  were  made 
in  Warnham  street, 
the  prospect  must 
have  been  much 
more  attractive  than 
it  is  now.  A  print  in 
the  British  Museum 
shows    a     succession 

„.,,,,  „       .  "i     quaint,     gabled 

Field  Hace,  Mcrsham, 

where  Sftelley  was  born.        Cottages    which     are 
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altogether  gone.     When  I  was  in  Warnham,  however,  I 

was  anxious,  not  so  much  to  admire  the  scenery,  as  to 

find  out  what  could  be  learned  about  Shelle\',  and  I  lost 

no  time  in  searching  for  the  parish  clerk.     He  was  a 

heart}',  vigorous  old  man  of  eighty-two,  and  had  been 

parish  clerk  for  more  than  forty  years.     I  discovered 

him  up  in  the  to\ver  amongst  the  bell-ropes,  winding  up 

the  church  clock.     On  the  walls  of  the  belfry  was  a 

tablet,  recording  that  he  was  present  when  the  ringers 

from  Horsham  came  over  in  1830,  and  rang  a  wonderful 

peal  with  a  wonderful  number  of  changes.     His  memory 

was  quite  good  for  events  which  happened  when  he  was 

young,  though  it  failed  him  for  those  of  yesterday.     He 

remembered  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  the  poet's  father.     He 

was  often  at  Field  Place  when  Sir  Timothy  was  alive, 

and  recollected   particularly   his   eyes.     "  Sir  Timothy 

had  very  piercing-like  ejes,  and  when  he  was  ninety, 

he  never  wore  spectacles.     He  is  not  buried  here  ;   he  is 

buried  at  Horsham.     He  used  to  say  to  me,  '  Mr.  Clerk, 

you  may  ring  the  bells  for  me  at  Warnham,  but  I  mean 

to  he  where  my  father  hes  in  Horsham  church.'  "     The 

registers  in  the  church  are  well  kept,  and  if  the  visitor 

turns  to  the  book  for  1792,  he  will  find  the  following 

entry : — 

Sept'*  7"".  Percy  Byshe  (sic),  son  of  Timothy  &  Elizabeth 
SheUey,  born  .\ugst'  4'i',  1792. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Perc\'  B\she,  whatever 
he  may  have  become  afterwards,  was,  on  the  sev'enth 
of  September,  duly  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith. 
Inside   the   church   are   several  tablets   in  memory   of 


tlie  Shelley  family.  One  of  them  records  the  deaths 
of  two  of  the  poet's  sisters,  Hellen  — •  her  name  was 
designedly  so  spelt — who  died  young  ;  and  Elizabeth, 
who  died  in  1831.  The  same  tablet  also  records 
the  death  of  Charles  Bysshe  Shelley,  son  of  the  poet 
by  his  first  wife,  Harriet  Westbrook.  The  inscription 
is  remarkable,  for  it  describes  the  child,  not  as  the 
son  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and  Harriet  Shelley,  but 
as  the  grandson  of  Sir  Timothy  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Shellev.  To  what  date  it  is  due,  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  points  to  a  time  when  kinship  with  the  poet,  if 
not  a  disgrace,  was  at  least  of  no  account,  compared 
with  the  relationship  to  the  baronet.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  altar  there  are  stones  which  form  part  of 
the  paving  and  mark  the  burial-place  of  the  relatives 
of  Sir  Timothv.  In  a  short  time  they  will  become 
defaced  for  they  lie  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  are  not 
protected  in  any  way  whatever.  One  of  the  stones  tells 
us  that  "Timothy  Shelley,  Esq.,  of  Horsham,  in  this 
county,  died  nth  March,  1771,  aged  70  "  ;  and  that 
"  Joanna  his  wife  died  17th  November,  1770,  aged  74. 
She  was  born  at  Newark,  in  North  America."  These 
were  the  poet's  great-grandfather  and  great-grandmother. 
Sir  B\"sshe,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  born  at  Newark. 
Students  of  Shellejf  will  be  familiar  with  the  names  of 
Michell  (not  Mitchell  as  it  is  usually  spelt),  and  Pilfold. 
Shelley's  grandmother  was  a  Michell,  and  his  mother  a 
Pilfold.  They  are  common  names  in  Sussex,  more  par- 
ticularlv  Michell,  and  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon,  the  Richmond 
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Herald,  ohsorxcs  iii  tlie  Sus- 
sex Archaeological  Collections, 
vol.  xii.  p.  20,  of  the  Michells, 
that,  "  I  have  not  any  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  I  could,  with 
very  little  trouble,  show  the 
descent  from  our  visitation 
of  Sussex  in  1634,  of  a  vast 
number  of  them,  who  at 
present  have  little  idea  of 
their  claims  to  coat  armour." 
On  the  road  from  Wanihain 
to  Horsham,  the  traveller  will 
not  fail  to  note  the  invitation 
to  drink  of  "  Michell's  Fine 
Ales."  On  the  north  wall  of 
the  church  a  tablet  has  been 
erected  in  memory  of  several 
Michells  and  Pilfolds,  ances- 
tors of  Shelley  ;  one  of  them 
being    the    grandmother    of 

Percy  Bj'sshe.  The  inscription  states  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Theobald  Michell  and  Mary  Trenworth,  that 
she  married  Bysshe  Shelley,  Esq.  in  1752.  and  died  in 
1760. 

About  a  mile  south  of  Wamham  lies  Field  Place.  It 
is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Horsham  road,  just 
across  a  small  common.  In  the  days  when  Field  Place 
was  built,  people  cared  more  for  protection  from  the  cold 
than  for  "  commanding  views,"  and  it  has  been  planted 
somewhat  in  a  hollow.  Nevertheless,  as  the  land  all 
about  there  hes  high,  the  South  Downs  can  be  seen  from 
the  garden,  and  towards  the  west  the  mountainous  out- 
line of  Hindhead.  It  is  a  comfortable-looking,  English 
gentleman's  house,  built  in  the  style  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  j'ears  ago,  and  now  getting  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear.  It  is  one  story  high,  exclusive  of  garrets,  and 
roofed  with  \\hat  is  called  Horsham  slate,  a  heavy  kind 
of  native  building  slab,  capable  of  being  easily  split,  and 
much  used  in  those  parts  for  roofs,  when  tiles  were 
expensive,  and  slates  still  more  so 
by  reason  of  the  carriage.  The 
front  faces  the  west,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  long  verandah  or 
pKjrtico.  This  is  where  Shelley  was 
bom,  and  spent  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  hfe.  The  garden  is  the 
garden   in   which   he  played,   and 

the  lanes  are  now  just  what  they 

were  when  he  used  to  ride  aboi.t 

them  on  his  ponj-.     Field  Place  is 

arranged  with  a  central  hall,  and  a 

staircase  facing  the  entrance.     The 

drawing-room  is   on  the   left-hand 

side,  and  the   dining-room  on   the 

right.      Going    up    stairs,    if    the 

visitor  turns  to  the  right,  he   will 

come  to  a  small  bedroom,  not  the 

principal  bedroom,  and  here  it  was 

that  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  first  saw 

the  light.     A  brass  plate  has  been 

let  into  the  wall  over  the  mantel- 
piece, giving  the  date  of  his  birth. 

The  room   forms  an  angle  of  the 

building,  so  that   it  has  windows 

looking  both  south  and  west.     In 


Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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that  room,  in  that  quiet  rustic 
dwelling,  from  a  rough  country 
squire,  and  from  a  mother 
who  was  nothing  remarkable, 
sprang  the  Sensitive  Plant, 
and  the  Witch  of  Atlas.  If, 
instead  of  Shelley,  an  infant 
Squire  Western  had  been  pro- 
duced on  the  4th  August, 
1792,  everybody  would  have 
thought  it  natural,  but  instead 
of  Squire  Western,  we  have, 
as  a  miracle  of  miracles,  not 
only  the  most  spiritual  of 
thinkers,  but  such  a  master 
of  poetical  music  that  he 
knew  how  to  express  in 
matchless  harmonies  of  verse, 
ideas,  which  but  for  him, 
would  have  been  considered . 
beyond  the  reach  of  language. 
But,  if  Shelley  cannot  be  traced  in  his  ancestors,  much 
of  him  is  traceable  in  his  epoch,  of  which  he  was 
emphatically  the  child.  For  a  moment  let  us  consider 
what  was  being  done  in  the  world  on  the  day  when  he 
entered  it. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  French 
Revolution,  or  rather  the  Revolution,  was  on  that  day 
the  one  great  fact  of  Europe,  and  that  Shelley  and 
the  Revolution  were  contemporary,  for  in  him  the 
Revolution  breaks  out  into  song.  On  this  same  4th 
August,  1792,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Charlier,  it  was 
summarily  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  that 
all  religious  houses  whatever  should  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.  The  Section  de  Maucon- 
seil  resolved,  and  on  that  day  the  resolution  was 
publicly  read  to  the  Assembly,  that  they  no  longer 
recognised  Louis  XVI.  as  their  king.  It  was  on 
that  day  that  a  grenadier  appeared  at  the  bar  and 
declared  that  many  of  his  comrades  had  disgraced 
their  corps  by  submitting  to 
guard  the  king,  and  kissing  the 
hand  of  "  his  wife."  He  added 
that  others,  full  of  indignation  at 
such  a  degrading  ser\dce,  were 
coming  to  deposit  their  caps  upon 
the  table.  ^I.  Girardin  happened 
to  observe,  that  by  the  law,  no 
petition  could  be  presented  by  more 
than  twenty  people,  whereupon 
cries  of — "  To  the  abbej-  prisons  ! 
To  the  scaffold!  Down  with 
Girardin  1 "  re-echoed  on  all  sides. 
Presently  there  was  a  lull,  during 
which  M.  Girardin  proceeded  with 
his  speech,  but  another  storm  broke 
out,  and  another  grenadier  rushed 
into  the  hall,  snatched  off  his 
epaulette,  tore  his  uniform  to 
pieces,  threw  the  rags  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
rushed  out  into  the  street.  It  was 
the  eve  of  Louis'  last  levee — the  levee 
jf  the  5th — when  his  flight  was  de- 
bated, and  he  drew  back  s.nd  was 
forever  lost.     It  was  six  days  only 
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before  the  insurrection  of  the  loth,  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  Swiss.  It  was  on  the  4th  August  that  their  Majesties 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
issued  their  famous  manifesto  announcing  their  mission 
to  put  down  the  Revolution  and  "  console  mankind," 
by  giving  up  "  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  most  dreadful 
and  terrible  justice,  from  which  nothing  can  save  it," 
if  the  least  insult  were  offered  to  the  king  or  queen.  How 
the  promise  was  kept,  and  their  sacred  majesties  found 
themselves  unable  to  administer  the  necessary  consola- 
tion, is  well  known.  In  England  the  excitement  was 
intense.  Crowds  of  emigrants  that  month  were  pouring 
up  the  Sussex  roads  from  the  sea-side,  some  in  coaches, 
some  in  waggons,  and  some  in  fish-carts,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  greatest  distress..  The  Marchioness  de 
Bouille  and  Madame  de  Noailles  both  came  over  from 
Dieppe  to  Brighton  in  August  disguised  as  men,  one  as 
a  sailor  in  an  open  boat,  and  the  other  in  a  packet. 
A  proclamation  against  seditious  writings  had  been  issued 
by  the  Government,  and  341  terrified  corporations  had 
voted  addresses  of  thanks  for  it.  Revolutionary  ideas, 
too,  which  were  not  merely  political,  were  in  the  air,  and 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  the  mother  of  Shelley's  Mary,  had 
just  published  the  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women, 
and  proclaimed  that  "  liberty  is  the  mother  of  virtue, 
and  if  women  are  by  their  very  constitution  slaves,  and 
not  allowed  to  breathe  the  sharp,  invigorating  air  of 
freedom,  they  must  ever  languish  like  exotics,  and  be 
reckoned  beautiful  flaws  in  nature."  This  was  the  world 
in  which  men  were  living  on  that  quiet  day — for  I  learn 
from  a  chance  memorandum  that  the  day  was  calm  and 
pleasant,  the  wind  being  easterly,  with  slight  showers — 


when  the  poet  of  the  Revolution  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  little  chamber  looking  out  upon  the  peaceful  Sussex 
pastures. 

About  two  miles  south-east  from  Field  Place  lies  the 
town  of  Horsham.  Like  many  other  towns  of  that  kind, 
it  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  sections.  There  is  the 
railway  Horsham  of  red  brick  and  stucco,  the  Horsham 
of  desirable  villa  residences,  which  has  sprung  up  since 
the  Brighton  railway  found  its  way  into  the  borough 
and  gave  it  "facilities,"  as  the  placards  on  the  station  walls 
describe  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  by  the 
company.  Then  there  is  the  old  Ho-sham,  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  cool,  broad,  half-square,  half-street, 
planted  with  ancient  trees,  and  flanked  on  either  side 
by  quaint  houses  showing  every  kind  of  elevation,  sky- 
line, and  gable.  At  the  end  of  this  half-square,  half- 
street,  stands  the  church,  a  noble  building  with  a  tall 
shingled  spire,  which,  strange  to  say,  has  purposely  been 
built  slightly  askew.  Round  about  the  church  lies  the 
churchyard,  and  just  outside  the  gate,  southwards,  runs 
the  Arun,  dammed-up  to  turn  a  mill,  the  clacking  of 
which  can  be  heard  in  the  churchyard.  Across  the  river 
the  ground  rises  towards  Denne  Park,  with  its  famous 
avenues  and  glens.  Denne  Park  might  easily  have 
suggested — more  easily  perhaps  than  any  part  of  the 
country  near  Field  Place — the  well-known  semi-chorus 
in  the  Prometheus  which  begins  : 

"  The  path  through  which  that  lovely  twaia 
Have  passed,  by  cedar,  pine  and  yew, 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew, 
Is  curtained  out  from  heaven's  wide  blue." 

The  Pyometkeus,  however,  was  written  when  Horsham 
was  well-nigh  forgotten.  Seen  from  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  meadow  just  across  the  Arun,  near  the 
stile  against  the  mill,  the  river,  trees,  and  church-spire 
form  a  picture  typical  of  Englandat  its  best.  Theshingling 
on  the  church  is  about  to  be  renewed,  and  possibly  its 
colour  may  suffer  in  the  process,  but  when  I  saw  it 
(1879)  it  had  acquired  a  pecuharly  lustrous  silvery-gray 
tint,  more  beautiful  than  I  had  noticed  on  any  shingled 
spire  in  the  southern  counties,  though  I  have  seen  a 
good  many.  Timothy  Shelley  was  returned  as  member 
for  Horsham  in  1790.  At  that  time  the  number  of 
voters  was  twenty-four.  He  was  at  the  top  of  the 
poll ;  but  a  petition  was  presented  against  him,  and 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1792,  five  months  before  Percy's 
birth,  a  House  of  Commons  Committee  decided  that 
he  was  not  duly  elected.  The  Committee  further  re- 
ported that  David  Michel!  and  John  Rawlinson,  the 
bailiffs,  acted  \rith  gross  injustice  and  partiality  in 
favour  of  the  sitting  members  ;  that  on  a  poll  being 
demanded  they  appointed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  steward, 
Thomas  Charles  Medwin,  and  James  Robertson,  the 
steward's  clerk,  to  be  the  poll-clerks,  who  rejected  legal 
votes  in  favour  of  the  petitioners,  and  received  illegal 
votes  for  the  sitting  members,  by  which  means  they 
procured  a  colourable  majority.  The  petitioners  were 
declared  duly  elected,  and  Sir  Timothy  lost  his  seat, 
after  losing,  we  may  be  sure,  money  and  temper.  David 
Michell  was  probably  a  relative  of  Bysshe  Shellej^'s  wife, 
and  Thomas  Charles  Medwin  was  also  probably  a  relative. 
Timothy  Shelley  was  the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  great  influence  in  the  borough,  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  its  sole  proprietor. 

The  interior  of  Horsham  Church  has  been  restored, 
after   the   modern   High   Church   model.     It   has   been 
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elaborately  decorated  ;  candles  have  been  placed  upon 
the  altar,  and  ornamental  hangings  have  been  scattered 
about  here  and  there  according  to  some  rule  known  to 
the  initiated.  The  Shelley  tablets,  along  vvitli  many 
others  formerly  affixed  to  the  walls,  have  consequently 
been  removed  to  a  dark  corner  under  the  spire,  where 
they  are  all  huddled  up  together.  The  one  in  memory 
of  the  poet's  father  and  motlier  is  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  some  of  the  old  church  fittings,  which  have 
been  piled  up  against  it.  Tested  by  numbers,  the  vicar 
and  the  Restoration  Committee  have  doubtless  done 
what  was  right.  There  were  several  people  in  the  church 
on  the  June  morning  when  I  was  there,  and  all  of  them 
were  intent  upon  admiring  the  magnificence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  upholstery  and  the  propriety  of  the  furni- 
ture. The  wax  candles,  and  the  brass  candlesticks,  were 
more  interesting  than  the  family  history  of  the  Shelleys. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  all  the  monuments, 
connected  with  the  Shelleys,  is  outside  in  the  churchyard. 
It  is  a  tombstone,  not  discoverable  without  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  for  it  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  almost  buried 
in  grass.  The  inscription  is  nearlv  effaced,  but  I  give 
it  exactly  as  it  stands  : 

In  memory  of  Johm  Groombridge,   who  died  23"'  Feb.    17(>9, 
aged  76  years. 
He  was 

<iroombridge  was  steward  to  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  and 
was  impHcitly  trusted  as  an  honest  man.  His  master 
was  warned  against  him,  and  was  told  that  Groombridge 
was  robbing  him.     He  never  would  beUeve  it,  w-hilst  the 


man  was  alive,  but  found  out  after  his  death  that  the 
stories  about  him  were  true,  and  put  up  this  tombstone 
to  his  memory.  Two  stories  are  current  about  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  He  was.  One  is  that  Sir  Bysshe  dis- 
covered the  frauds  committed  upon  him  when  the  stone- 
mason was  carving  the  stone,  and  stopped  him  at  these 
words,  just  as  he  was  going  to  add  "  an  honest  man." 
Another  is,  that  Sir  Bysshe  meant  simply  to  say,  that 
Groombridge  was  ;  not  liking  to  call  him  a  villain, 
because,  for  so  long,  confidence  had  been  placed  in  him, 
and  not  daring  to  profess  that  the  confidence  was  con- 
tinued. Groombridge  was — that  is  the  only  certain  fact 
which  Sir  Bysshe  could  assert  about  him.  This  stone, 
as  I  have  said,  is  in  danger  of  total  obliteration.  It  was 
formerly  placed  upright  against  the  church  wall,  but 
was  "  restored  "  with  the  church,  and  put  where  it  is 
now.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  not  once  more 
be  restored  to  its  original  position. 

I  have  only  one  word  to  add,  by  way  of  apology,  for 
what  many  persons  will  perhaps  consider  the  triviality 
of  these  details.  Whether  a  detail  be  trivial  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  love  we  bear  to  the  man  to  whom  it 
relates.  I  suppose  that  most  persons  would  rather  know 
what  Shakespeare  was  doing  on  any  one  da\'  from  dawn 
to  sunset,  even  when  he  was  a  boy,  than  be  instructed 
as  to  the  history  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  So  long  as 
man  is  man,  he  will  try  to  discover  the  minutest 
particulars  about  those  whom  he  worships,  and  the 
colour  of  a  lock  of  hair  will  often  be  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  fortunes  of  a  kingdom. 


MEMORABILIA. 

By   Robert    Browning. 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  3'oii  ? 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new  ! 

But  you  were  living  before  that. 

And  you  are  living  after. 
And  the  memory  I  started  at — 

My  starting  moves  j'our  laughter  ! 

I  crossed  a  moor  with  a  name  of  its  own 
And  a  use  in  the  world  no  doubt. 

Yet  a  hand's- breadth  of  it  shines  alone 
'Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about — 


For  there  I  picked  up  on  the  heather 
And  there  I  put  inside  my  breast 

A  moulted  leather,  an  eagle-feather — 
Well,  I  forget  the  rest. 


SHELLEY'S    PRELUDES. 

Bv  Jane  Barlow 


IN  a  letter  to  T.  L.  Peacock,  Shelley  speaks  of  a 
theory  he  once  held  :  "  that  in  everj-thing  a  man 
ever  wrote,  spoke,  acted,  or  imagined  is  contained,  as  it 
were,  an  allegorical  idea  of  his  own  future  life,  as  the 
acorn  contains  the  oak."  This  theon.-,  here  stated  in  a 
characteristically  comprehensive  and  uncompromising 
form,  recurs  with  modifications  in  his  "  Defence  of 
Poetrj-,"  written  a  few  months  later,  where  he  likens  a 
poem  to  "  the  first  acorn,  wliich  contained  all  oaks 
potential!)-  "  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  in  a  measure  borne 
out  b}^  the  fruits  of  at  any  rate  his  own  poetical  life. 
For  there  never  was  an 
artist  whose  works,  in  matter 
as  in  manner,  were  bound 
closelier  each  to  each  with 
natural  piety  ;  a  fact  which 
gives  a  pecuUar  interest  to 
the  study  of  his  earhest 
verses.  Interesting,  of 
course,  all  such  'prentice 
work  of  a  master  hand  must 
be  ;  but  it  is  generallj-  in  a 
different  way,  in  a  way 
which  sets  us  contrasting 
rather  than  comparing,  and, 
moreover,  commonlj-  entails 
upon  us  the  task  of  winnow- 
ing out  a  large  proportion 
of  imitative  stuff,  as  unsatis- 
factory to  the  critic  as  was 
Tomlinson's  malapropos 
culture  to  the  Janitors  of 
Heaven  and  Hell.  There  is 
httle  or  nothing  of  this  in 
Shelley  at  his  earhest.  His 
stamp  is  unmistakablv 
imprinted  upon  the  most 
immature  of  his  produc- 
tions. He  imitates  nobody — 
neither  Pope,  nor  Bowles, 
nor  the  writers  in  the 
fashionable  periodicals  ;  the 
Wordsworthian  touches, 
which  will  occur  to  every- 
bodj-,  came  later  on.     Even  f,„„  ,  ,„,„„  drawing 


"  Queen  Mab  "  is  genuinely  Shelleyan,  though  the  Fairy 
does  now  and  then  quainth*  mingle  her  tirades  of  crude- 
atheism  with  platitudes  and  moral  reflections  which 
might  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Sundaj'-school — 
dehvered,  too,  in  endless  blank  verses,  suggesting^ 
Horatio's  protest :  "  You  might  have  rhjTned."  We- 
ma}-  feel  certain  that  these  all  independently  result  from 
the  cogitations  of  Shelley's  own  mind,  still  some  months- 
under  age. 

In  "  Queen  Mab  "  however,  we  have  his  one  really 
doubtful  and  tentative  poem.  With  it,  that  is  to  say, 
he  passed  from  the  stage 
of  the  "  two  httle  dark-green 
leaves  hfting  the  hght  mould 
at  their  birth,"  and  scarcely 
permitting  an  expert  to  pro- 
nounce between  weed  and 
flower.  Henceforward  his- 
in\isible  growth  must  have 
been  hke  that  of  his  magical 
Zucca,  swiftly  turning  the 
light  and  dew  by  inward 
power  to  its  own  substance, 
and  taking  shape  : 

"  Such  as  summer 
melody 
Of  the  south   wind   in   spicy 

vales  might  give 
To  some  bright  cloud,  bound 

from  the  golden  dawn 
To  fairy  isles  of  evening." 

After  "  Alastor,"  the  ques- 
tion of  flower  or  seed  can. 
hardly  be  mooted. 

This  rapid  development  is- 
clearly  proved  by  the  hand- 
ful of  httle  poems,  half  a 
dozen  or  so,  which  sum  up 
his  extant  work  between 
"  Queen  Mab  "  and  "  Alas- 
tor,"  and  may  be  regarded  as 
preluding  all  the  melodious- 
bursts     to      come.       \Vhile 

D  D       1.     cu   11  more     than    foreshadowing 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  ^ 

n  the  Bodleian  L.brary.  the    mastcrly    technical 
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craftsmanship  of  later  years,  these  contain  some  turns 
of  thought  and  phrase,  reproduced  with  curious  exact- 
ness in  his  latest  verse,  and  some  germs,  also,  of  future 
oaks.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  considering  the  shortness 
of  Shelley's  singing  day,  that  he  had  not  to  spend 
much  time  in  acquiring  the  technique  of  his  art.  How 
many  of  his  songs  must  have  remained  unsung,  if  he 
had  started,  in,  say,  "  Hours  of  Idleness  "  wise,  by 
picking  up  and  bungling  over  the  httle  ditties  that  were 
tinkhng  around  him  in  all  the  contemporary  drawing- 
room  annuals,  "  Keepsakes  "  and  "  Diadems  "  ?  But 
instead  of  any  such  pueriUties  we  ha\-e  the  wild  harmonies 
of  those  wonderful  stanzas  dated  April,  1814. 

"  Away,  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon, 
Rapid  clouds  have  drunk  the  last  pale  beam  of  even   ' — 

echoing  the  very  rustle  and  sweep  of  the  wide-winged 
blasts  ruffling  across  the  twiht  heath,  and  laden  with  a 
haunting  regret  and  remorse,  uttered  as  naturally  and 
passionatel}'  as  a  rain-shower  flings  its  spray  of  drops 
upon  the  tossing  lea\'es  and  wet  blossoms  of  an  autumn 
garden.  This  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  among 
these  few  earhest  poems,  of  Shelley's  power  to  create,  as 
he  says  of  Dante,  "  a  language  in  itself  music  and  per- 
suasion," out  of  a  tongue  scarcely  more  plastic  than  its 
Teutonic  cognate,  over  whose  intractability  Goethe  so 
bitterly  repines  ;  and  to  us,  who  are  properly  grateful 
for  Blake's  half  dozen  sane  IjtIcs,  or  a  snatch  of  broken 
music  w'afted  across  the  centuries  from  Lesbos,  it  would 
seem  in  itself  a  gift  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  But  its  companimi 
poems — there  are  seven  of  them — 
do  not  fall  far  short  in  melodious- 
ness, and,  what  is  almost  more  to 
be  marvelled  at,  though  written 
by  a  youth,  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  they 
include  not  a  single  Person-ol- 
QuaUty  phrase. 

One  of  them,  the  well-known 
reproachful  sonnet  to  Wordsworth, 
nearly  as  stately  and  sculptures- 
que as  Ozj-mandias  itself,  may 
be      profitably      contrasted     with 


Shelley's  prose  a])preciation  of  the  apostate  poet's 
character,  as  con\eyed  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Peacock  : 
"  What  a  pitiful  wretch  that  Wordsworth,"  he  frankly 
writes,  "  that  such  a  man  should  be  such  a  poet  !  I  can 
com[)are  him  to  no  one  but  Simonides,  that  flatterer  of 
the  Sicilian  Tyrants,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
natural  and  tender  of  lyric  poets."  Upon  reading  this 
tersely  trenchant  criticism,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  we 
can  fulfil  our  high  poetic  duty,  as  enjoined  upon  us  by 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  hold  truest  truth  the  fairest  beauty  : 
the  verdict  of  the  sonnet  juster  as  well  as  more  euphon- 
ious than  the  unmetrical  spirit  of  spleen.  But  though 
it  must  be  owned  that  their  author  could  not  compete 
with  the  future  Poet  Laureate  in  loyalty  to  King  George 
and  his  crown  and  his  dignity,  in  a  matter  more  intimately 
connected  with  their  special  calling,  Shelley  might  have 
challenged  Wordsworth  undismayed.  In  a  purely  lyrical 
contest  his  e.xquisite  ear  for  accent  and  rhythm — as 
regards  rhyme  he  is  less  infallible— would  have  given 
him  an  easy  victory  over  the  elder  poet,  who  is  apt  to 
subside  into  a  false  gallop  of  verses  even  amid  his  loftiest 
soaring.  Had  Shelley,  for  instance,  written  an  Ode  on 
the  Intimations  of  Immortality,  it  might  have  been 
terribly  hard  to  understand,  but  it  would  nes'er  have 
been  disfigured  by  such  an  ugly  jingle  as  : 

"  The  little  Actor  cons  another  part. 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  '  humorous  stage  ' 
With  all  the  Persons  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage  ; 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation." 

Which  things  make  it  seem  all  the  clearer  that  Matthew 
.\rnold,  a  poet  by  birth,  and  a  critic  by  profession,  must 
for  the  nonce  have  "  run  to  seed  in  soul  into  a  walking 
paradox,"  hke  the  thud  Peter,  when  not  content  with 
deliberately  labelling  Shelley  "  a  beautiful  but  ineffec- 
tual angel" — a  definition  which  the  least  deeply-read 
students  of  Keats  know  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms — 
he  pronounced  that  whatever  meed  of  fame  shoidd 
ultimately  accrue  to  the  author  of  "  Prometheus  "  and 
"  The  Cenci,"  of  "  The  Witch  of  Atlas  "  and  the  "  Ode 
to  the  West  Wind,"  would  rest  upon  his  prose  letters. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Maria  Gisborne,  which,  being  in  \-erse, 
is  upon  this  principle  presumably  doomed  to  obli\'ion, 
we  find  another  ps^xhological  study  of  Coleridge, 
supplementing,  but  not  greatly  elucidating  that  con- 
tained in  the  strange  early  poem  addressed  to  the  rapt 
one  of  the  godlike  forehead.  Both  show  the  same 
bewildering  conception  of  a  mind  and  a  soul  somehow 
detached  from  the  personality  of  their  possessor,  and 
the  most  distinct  impression  that  thej^  leave  is  that  the 


Shelley's  copy  of  "  Sophocles," 

in  his  pocket  after  his  death. 
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Albion  House,  Marlow,  Bucks 

where  Shelley  lived  in  1S17. 


state  described  must  be  a  forlorn  and  discomfortable  one. 
Again,  in  Shelley's  very  last  l\Tic,  Archy's  song  in  the 
fragment  of  "  Charles  the  First  "  : 

"  A  widowed  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love 
Upon  a  wintry  bough," 

we  have  a  close  parallel  to  one  of  his  earliest  : 

"  The  cold  earth  slept  below, 
Above  the  cold  sky  shone," 

proving  that  he  soon  found  and  never  lost  the  art  of 
producing  those  little  vignettes  which  actually  breathe 
the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the  landscape  they  depict. 

But  of  more  import  than  these  minor  resemblances  is 
the  continuity  traceable  in  the  whole  bent  of  Shelley's 
mind — thought,  opinions,  beliefs,  aspirations — through- 
out all  the  series  of  his  poems.  They  include  no  palinodes, 
no  recantations.  From  first  to  last  we  find  him  resolved 
to  be  "wise  and  just  and  free  and  mild,"  for  weariness 
of  beholding  the  t3Tanny  of  the  selfish  and  the  strong  ; 
eager  to  repeal  large  codes  of  fraud  and  woe  ;  pledged 
to  dedicate  his  powers  to  the  Spirit  of  Beauty,  for  the 
liberation  of  this  enslaved  world  ;  and  his  appeal,  "  Have 
I  not  kept  my  vow  ?  "  cannot  on  the  whole  be  gainsaid, 
notwithstanding  that  there  are  facts  in  his  career  which 
might  point  a  moral  for  Mrs.  Carlyle's  "  My  dear,  don't 
marry  a  genius."  And  from  first  to  last  he  was  of  the 
company  of  those  who  "  that  which  never  yet  was  known 
would  know."  His  mind  was  full  of  obstinate  question- 
ings, of  ponderings  why  the  light  of  our  day  is  so  over- 
gloomed  with  fear  and  dream  and  death,  of  musings 
upon  the  secret  things  of  the  grave.  This  was  conjoined 
with  a  propensity,  which  he  ne\'er  outgrew,  for  dwelling 
to  a  morbid  degree  upon  the  physical  aspects  of  death. 


as  presented  by  our  modern  methods  of  burial.  He 
was  over- fond  of  churchyard  reveries,  and  of  insisting 
upon  graves  and  all  their  appurtenances,  in  describ- 
ing w-hich  he,  in  common,  unhappily,  with  whole 
tribes  of  poets,  blasphemes  the  holy  name  of  sleep. 
Thus,  among  his  prelusiv'e  poems,  we  have  a  summer- 
evening  churchyard  in  Gloucestershire,  one  of  those 
quiet  country  places  which  so  took  his  fancy  as  to 
cause  him  to  conjure  up  the  fantastic  and  fleeting 
jihantom  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Shelley.  Still,  his  mole- 
like burrowings  at  worst  never  detained  him  long 
from  his  wistful  gazing  into  the  boundless  realm  of 
endless  change,  which  was  for  him  quite  as  real  a 
territory  as  Middlesex  or  Lombardy,  though  the 
outcome  of  his  speculations  may  have  been  nothing 
more  definite  than  the  "  modest  creed  and  yet 
pleasant,  if  one  considers  it,"  formulated  in  the 
"  Sensitive  Plant." 

In  surveying  Shelley's  work  we  are  often  prone  to 
forget  into  how  brief  a  space  of  time,  as  reckoned  by 
months  and  years,  all  his  body's  and  soul's  travelling 
was  crowded — "  we  who  are  young  shall  never  see  so 
much,  or  live  so  long."  It  needs  an  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  realise  that  less  than  ten  years — grande  mortalis 
eevi  spatium  in  Shelley's  span — separate  "  Queen  Mab  " 
from  "  Prometheus  "  and  the  "  Declaration  of  Rights  " 
from  "  Hellas."  And  no  doubt  this  brevity  of  his  career 
must  be  held  in  some  measure  to  favour  the  maintenance 
of  the  unswerving  consistency  which  marked  it.  The 
years,  it  may  be  urged,  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind, 
might  probably  have  brought  changes,  too,  in  thought 
and  deed.  But  that  consistency  was  assuredly,  in  all 
its  essentials,  due  to  no  accidental  external  circumstances. 
It  sprang  from  the  fact  that  for  him"  far-darkling  Truth 
reigned  sovereign  guide  through  his  brief  ageless  youth  "  ; 
that  he  perceived  as  clearly  as  any  poet  who  has  ever 
looked  out  upon  this  world  how  the  great  tap-root  of  its 
misery  is  a  loveless  self-seeking,  and  drew  more  honestly 
perhaps  than  any  other  poet  has  dared  or  cared  to  do  the 
corollary  that  it  therefore' behoved  him  "  to  fear  himself 
and  love  all  humankind."  Looking  upon  the  events  of 
his  life,  some  people  will  opine  that  he  would  have  done 
wiselier  to  have  transferred  some  distrust  from  himself 
to  his  neighbours.  Yet  possibly  in  that  case  we  should 
feel  less  certain  than  we  do,  that  if  Shelley  had  burned 
to  the  socket,  the  flame  of  his  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
would  have  glowed  as  ardently  as  when  it  was  quenched 
amid  the  wild  waters  of  Spezia  ;  that  had  Nature  kept 
him  alive  until  age  snowed  white  hairs  on  him  his  belief 
touching  what  "  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory," 
would  have  altered  no  whit  from  what  it  was  when, 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  the  last  words  of 
Prometheus  in  the  winter  sunshine  at  Florence. 


THE    LAST   DAYS   OF   SHELLEY. 


By  Leigh  Hunt. 


LEGHORN  is  a  poUte  Wapping,  with  a  square  and 
a  theatre.  The  country  around  is  uninteresting 
when  you  become  acquainted  with  it  ;  but  to  a  stranger 
the  realisation  of  anything  he  has  read  about  is  a  delight, 
especially  of  such  things  as  vines  hanging  from  trees, 
and  the  sight  of  Apennines.     It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  a 


lo\-er  of  books,  when  at  Leghorn,  to  think  that  Smollett 
once  lived  there  ;  not,  indeed,  happily,  for  he  was  very 
ill,  and  besides  living  there,  died  there.  But  genius  gives 
so  much  pleasure  (and  must  also  have  received  so  much 
in  the  course  of  its  life)  that  the  memory  of  its  troubles 
is   overcome   by   its   renowii.     Smollett   once   lived,   as 

"  The  Autobiography  oj  Leigh  Hunf  ISmilh,  Elder). 
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o^er'^  J/^A^f- 


After  the  drawing  by  J.  Hh 


Leigh  Hunt. 


From  a  print  lent  by  Mr.  B.  W    Matz. 


l.ord  i5\i()ii  ilul,  :il  Muiiti;  Nero  ;  and  lie  was  buried  in 
the  Leghorn  cemetery. 

Mr.  Shelley  acconii)anied  us  from  Lcgliorn  to  I'isa,  in 
order  to  see  us  fixed  in  our  new  abode.  Lord  Byron 
left  Monte  Nero  at  the  same  time,  and  joined  us.     We 

occupied  the  ground  II nf  his  lordsliip's  house,  the 

Casa  Lanfranchi,  on  the  ]\i\cr  Arno,  which  runs  through 
the  city.  Divided  tenancies  of  this  kind  are  common 
in  Italy,  where  few  houses  are  in  possession  of  oni; 
family.  .  .  . 

The  Casa  Lanfranchi,  which  liad  been  the  mansion  ol 
the  great  Pisan  family,  whose  ancestors  figure  in  Dante, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  is 
worthy  of  him.  It  is  in  a  bold  and  broad  style  through- 
out, with  those  harmonious  graces  of  proportion  which 
are  sure  to  be  found  in  an  Italian  mansion.  The  outside 
is  of  rough  marble.  .  .  . 

In  a  day  or  two  Shelley  took  leave  of  us  to  return  to 
Lerici  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  meaning,  however,  to 
see  us  more  than  once  in  the  interval.  I  spent  one 
delightful  afternoon  with  him,  wandering  about  Pisa, 
and  visiting  the  cathedral.  On  the  night  of  the  same 
day  he  took  a  post-chaise  for  Leghorn,  intending  next 
morning  to  depart  with  his  friend.  Captain  Williams,  for 
Lerici.  .  .  . 

The  same  night  there  was  a  tremendous  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  made  us  very  anxious  ; 
but  we  hoped  our  friends  had  arrived  before  then.  When, 
some  da}'s  later,  Trelawny  came  to  Pisa,  and  told  us  he 
was  missing,  I  underwent  one  of  the  sensations  which 
we  read  of  in  books,  but  seldom  experience  :  I  was 
tongue-tied  with  horror. 

A  dreadful  interval  took  place  of  more  than  a  week, 


during  wliich  every  inquiry  and  every  fond  hope  were 
exhausted.  At  the  end  of  that  period  our  worst  fears 
were  confirmed.  A  body  had  been  washed  on  shore, 
near  the  town  of  Viareggio,  which,  by  the  dress  and 
stature,  was  known  to  be  our  friend's.  Keats's  last 
volume  also  (the  Lamia,  etc.),  was  found  open  in  the 
jacket  pocket.  He  had  probably  been  reading  it  when 
surijrised  by  the  storm.  It  was  my  copy.  I  had  told 
him  to  keep  it  till  he  gave  it  me  with  liis  own  hands. 
So  I  would  not  liave  it  from  any  other.  It  was  burnt 
with  his  remains.  The  body  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Williams, 
was  found  near  a  tower,  four  miles  distant  from  its 
companion.  That  of  the  third  party  in  the  boat,  Charles 
Vivian,  the  seaman,  was  not  discovered  till  nearly  three 
weeks  afterwards. 

The  remains  of  Shelley  and  Mr.  Williams  were  burnt 
after  the  good  ancient  fashion,  and  gathered  into  coffers 
(those  of  Williams  on  the  15th  of  August,  of  Shelley  on 
the  i6th).  Those  of  Mr.  Wilhams  were  subsequently 
taken  to  England.  Shelley's  were  interred  at  Rome,  in 
the  Protestant  burial-ground,  the  place  which  he  had 
so  touchingly  described  in  recording  its  reception  of 
Keats.  The  ceremony  of  the  burning  was  ahke  beautiful 
and  distressing.  Trelawny,  who  had  been  the  chief  per- 
son concerned  in  ascertaining  the  fate  of  his  friends, 
completed  his  kindness  by  taking  the  most  active  part 
on  this  last  mournful  occasion.  He  and  his  friend. 
Captain  Shenley,  were  first  upon  the  ground,  attended 
by  proper  assistants.  Lord  ByTon  and  myself  arrived 
shortly  afterwards.  His  lordship  got  out  of  his  carriage, 
but  wandered  away  from  the  spectacle,  and  did  not  see 
it.  I  remained  inside  the  carriage,  now  looking  on,  now 
draw  ing  back  with  feelings  that  were  not  to  be  witnessed. 


yxr?r*sjs^. 
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Shelley's  last  home. 


The  Casa  Magni,  San  Terenzo, 
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:  ir  nil  and  companion  wl 
Reproduced  by  perniis 


of  Mr.  Hlkin  Miillie 


None  of  the  mourners,  however,  refused  themseh'es 
the  Uttle  comfort  of  supposing  that  lovers  of  books  and 
antiquity,  hke  Shelley  and  his  companion,  Shelley  in 
particular  with  his  Greek  enthusiasm,  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  foresee  this  part  of  their  fate.  The  mortal 
part  of  him,  too,  was  saved  from  corruption  ;  not  the 
least  extraordinary  part  of  his  history.  Among  the 
materials  for  burning,  as  many  of  the  gracefuller  and 
more  classical  articles  as  could  be  procured — frankin- 
cense, wine,  etc. — were  not  forgotten  ;  and  to  these 
Keats's  volume  was  added.  The  beauty  of  the  flame 
arising  from  the  funeral  pile  was  extraordinary.  The 
weather  was  beautifully  fine.  The  Mediterranean,  now 
soft  and  lucid,  kissed  the  shore  as  if  to  make  peace  with 
it.  The  yellow  sand  and  blue  sky  were  intensely  con- 
trasted with  one  another  :  marble  mountains  touched 
the  air  \nth  coolness  ;  and  the  flame  of  the  fire  bore 
away  towards  heaven  in  vigorous  amplitude,  waving 
and  quivering  with  a  brightness  of  inconceivable  beauty. 
It  seemed  as  though  it  contained  the  glassy  essence 
of  vitality.  You  might  have  expected  a  seraphic  coun- 
tenance to  look  out  of  it,  turning  once  more  before  it 
departed,  to  tliank  the  friends  that  had  done  their 
duty.  .  .  . 

Shelley,  when  he  died,  was  in  his  thirtieth  year.  His 
figure  was  tall  and  slight,  and  his  constitution  consump- 
tive. He  was  subject  to  violent  spasmodic  pains,  which 
would  sometimes  force  him  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  they 
were  over  ;  but  he  had  always  a  kind  word  to  gi\-e  to 
those  about  him,  when  his  pangs  allowed  him  to  speak. 
In  his  organisation,  as  well  as  in  some  other  respects, 
he  resembled  the  German  poet,  Schiller.  Though  well- 
turned,  his  shoulders  were  bent  a  little,  owing  to  pre- 
matura thought  and  trouble.  The  same  causes  had 
touched  his  hair  with  grey  ;  and  though  his  habits  of 
temperance  and  exercise  gave  him  a  remarkable  degree  of 
strength,  it  is  not  supposed  that  he  could  have  lived  many 
years.  He  used  to  saj^  that  he  had  lived  three  times 
as  long  as  the  calendar  gave  out ;  which  he  would  prove, 
between  jest  and  earnest,  by  some  remarks  on  Time. 
"  That  would  have  puzzled  that  stout  Stagyrite." 


Like  the  Stag^Tite's,  his 
voice  was  high  and  weak. 
His  eyes  were  large  and 
animated,  with  a  dash  of 
wildness  in  them ;  his  face 
small,  but  well-shaped,  par- 
ticularly the  mouth  and 
chin,  the  turn  of  which  was 
sensitive  and  graceful.  His 
complexion  was  naturally 
fair  and  delicate,  with  a 
colour  in  the  cheeks.  He 
had  brown  hair,  which, 
though  tinged  with  gray, 
surmounted  his  face  well, 
being  in  considerable  quan- 
tity and  tending  to  a  curl. 
His  side-face,  upon  the 
whole,  was  deficient  in 
strength,  and  his  features 
would  not  have  told  well  in 
a  bust ;  but  when  fronting 
and  looking  at  you  atten- 
tively, his  aspect  had  a 
certain  seraphical  character 
that  would  have  suited  a  portrait  of  John  the 
Baptist,  or  the  angel,  whom  Milton  describes  as 
holding  a  reed  "  tipt  with  fire."  Nor  v,ould  the  most 
rehgious  mind,  had  it  knowTi  him.  have  objected  to 
the  comparison  ;   for,  with  all  his  scepticism,  Shelley's 


Edward  Ellerker  Williams 

It  went  douii  in  the  storm  off  \'i.ireggio, 
lal  cf  Ed%vard  Ellerker  Williams." 


Shelley's  Grave,  in   the  Old 
Protestant  Cemetery,  at  Rome. 
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(lisixisitiiiii  was  truK  s.ml  In  lia\c  l)ccii  am  tliiiif,'  hut 
irreligious.  A  pcrsun  nl  iiiik  li  iiniiR'nce  fur  piety  in  our 
times  lias  well  observed.  Ih.it  tin-  f,'reatest  want  of  relif,'ious 
fcclinfi  is  not  to  he  found  aiiioiif^  the  greatest  infidels, 
but  among  those  who  ncxcr  think  nl  religion,  e.\cei)t  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  leading  feature  of  Shelley's 
character  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  natural  jjicty-  He 
was  pious  towards  nature,  towards  liis  friends,  towards 
the  whole  human  race,  towards  the  meanest  insect  of 
the  forest.  He  did  himself  an  injustice  with  the  public 
in  using  the  popular  name  of  the  Sujireme  Being  incon- 
siderately. He  identified  it  solely  with  the  most  vulgar 
and  tyrannical  notions  of  a  God  made  after  the  worst 
human  fashion  :  and  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  that  it 
was  often  used  by  a  juster  devotion  to  express  a  sense 
of  the  great  Mo\-er  of  the  Universe.  An  impatience  in 
contradicting  viorldly  and  pernicious  notions  of  a  super- 
natural power  led  his  own  aspirations  to  be  misconstrued  ; 
for  though,  in  the  severity  of  his  dialectics,  and  parti- 
cularly in  moments  of  despondency,  he  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  be  hoi)eless  of  what  he  most  desired — and 
though  he  justly  thought  that  a  Divine  Being  would 
prefer  the  increase  of  benevolence  and  good  before  any 
praise  or  even  recognition  of  himself  (a  reflection  worth 
thinking  of  by  the  intolerant),  yet  there  was,  in  reality, 
no  belief  to  which  he  clung  with  more  fondness  than  that 
of  some  great  pervading  "Spirit  of  Intellectual  Beauty" ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  aspirations  on  that  subject.  He 
assented  warmly  to  an  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  the 
cathedral  at  Pisa,  while  the  organ  was  playing,  that  a 
truly  divine  reUgion  might  yet  be  established,  if  charity 
were  really  made  the  principle  of  it,  instead  of  faith. 

Music  affected  him  deeply.  He  had  also  a  delicate 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  sculpture.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  least  evidences  of  his  conscientious  turn  of  mind 
that,  with  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  surround 
himself  in  Italy  with  all  the  graces  of  Ufe,  he  made  no 
sort  of  attempt  that  way  ;  finding  other  uses  for  his 
money,  and  not  always  satisfied  with  himself  for  indulg- 
ing even  in  the  luxury  of  a  boat.  When  he  bought 
elegancies  of  any  kind  it  was  to  give  them  away.  Boat- 
ing was  his  great  amusement.  He  loved  the  mixture 
of  action  and  repose  which  he  found  in  it ;  and  delighted 
to  fancy  himself  gliding  away  to  Utopian  isles  and 
bowers  of  enchantment.  But  he  would  give  up  any 
pleasures  to  do  a  deed  of  kindness.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  made  the  whole  comfort  of  his  life  a  sacrifice 
to  what  he  thought  the  wants  of  society. 


E.  J.  Trelawny. 

Keprjdncffd  l>y  pL-rmission  of  .Mr.  l-veleigh  Xasb,  from  "The  Romantic 
Life  of  She  ley,"  by  Francis  Gribble. 


Temperament  and  early  circumstances  conspired  to 
make  him  a  reformer,  at  a  time  of  life  «hen  few  begin 
to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  it  v.as  his  misfortune,  as 
far  as  immediate  reputation  was  concerned,  that  he  v.as 
thrown  upon  society  vvith  a  precipitancy  and  vehemence 
which  rather  startled  others  with  fear  for  themsel\-es, 
than  allowed  them  to  become  sensible  to  the  love  and 
zeal  that  impelled  him.  He  was  like  a  spirit  that  had 
darted  out  of  its  orb,  and  found  itself  in  another  world. 
I  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  come  from  the  planet 
Mercury.  When  I  heard  ot  the  catastrophe  that  over- 
took him  it  seemed  as  if  this  spirit,  not  sufificienth- 
constituted  hke  the  rest  of  the  world  to  obtain  their 
sympathy,  yet  gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  love  for 
all  Hving  things,  had  been  found  dead  in  a  solitary 
corner  of  the  earth,  its  Vvings  stiffened,  its  warm  heart 
cold  ;  the  rehcs  of  a  misunderstood  nature,  slain  bv  the 
ungenial  elements. 


LINES   ON   THE    DEATH    OF   EDWARD   JOHN   TRELAWNY. 


Bv  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
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Last  high  star  of  the  years  wliose  thunder 
Still  men's  listening  remembrance  hears. 
Last  hght  left  of  our  father's  years, 
Watched  with  honour  and  hailed  with  wonder 
Thee,  too,  then  have  the  years  borne  under. 
Thou,  too,  then  hast  regained  thy  peers. 
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Wings  that  warred  with  the  winds  of  morning, 
Storm- winds  rocking  the  red  great  dawTi, 
Close  at  last  and  a  film  is  drawn 
0\-er  the  eyes  of  the  storm-bird,  scorning 
Now  no  longer  the  loud  winds'  warning, 
\\'aves  that  threaten  or  waves  that  fawn. 

Peers  were  none  of  thee  left  us  living. 
Peers  of  theirs  we  shall  see  no  more. 
Eight  years  over  the  full  fourscore 
Knew  thee ;  now  shalt  thou  sleep,  forgiving 
All  griefs  past  of  the  wild  world's  giving. 
Moored  at  last  on  the  stormless  shore. 

Worldwide  liberty's  lifelong  lo\-er, 

Lover  no  less  of  the  strength  of  song, 
Sea-king,  swordsman,  hater  of  wrong. 

Over  thy  dust  that  the  dust  shall  cover. 

Comes  my  song  as  a  bird  to  hover. 
Borne  of  its  will  as  of  wings  along. 

Cherished  of  thee  were  this  brief  song's  brothers 
Now  that  follows  them,  cherishing  thee, 
Over  the  tides  and  the  tideless  sea 

Soft  as  a  smile  of  the  earth  our  mother's 

Flies  it  faster  than  all  those  others. 
First  of  the  troop  at  thy  court  to  be. 

Memories  of  Greece  and  the  mountain's  hollow 
Guarded  alone  of  thy  loyal  sword 
Hold  thy  name  for  our  hearts  in  ward  : 
Yet  more  fain  are  our  hearts  to  follow 
One  w'ay  now  with  the  southward  sw-allow 
Back  to  the  grave  of  the  man  their  lord. 

Heart  of  hearts,  art  thou  mo\-ed  not,  hearing 
Surely,  if  hearts  of  the  dead  may  hear. 
Whose  true  heart  it  is  now-  draws  near  ? 
Surely  the  sense  of  it  thrills  thee,  cheering 
Darkness  and  death  with  the  news  now  nearing- 
Shelley,  Trelawny  rejoins  thee  here 


The  Monument  to  Shelley,  at  Christchurch,  Hants. 

n  the  collection  ot  Mr.  AuKusthi  Rischgil/. 
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